Don’t  be  a  conversation  dropout 
Graduate  to  the  News. 


MEMO 

Fisher , 
Paul  Hirt,  E 


The  world  turns  on,  even  while  your  TV  is 
turned  off. 

And  it's  a  really  big  show. 

Takes  a  really  big  paper  to  keep  up  with 
it.  A  paper  like  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Only  the  Daily  News  programs  so  many 
pertinent  facts.  Gives  so  many  ideas  equal 
time.  And  voices  so  many  different 
opinions. 

Among  our  columnists,  for  example,  you 
can  turn  to  Ralph  McGill,  a  liberal  South¬ 
erner  . . .  William  Buckley,  Jr.,  a  conserva¬ 
tive  from  the  East . . .  Norman  Ross,  our 
own  Midwest  moderate.  And  many  more. 

Be  sure  to  catch  their  next  appearance. 
Tune  in  the  Daily  News. 

And  get  the  Big  Picture. 


To:  Roy 

From 

Roy: 

Let's  1 
consumer 
friends  in 
about  our  c 

campaign . 


The  Uhicago  Daily  News 


than  the  combined  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  in  any  of  these  states: 
ARIZONA,  OREGON,  ALABAMA,  COLORADO, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA,  KANSAS,  KENTUCKY 

Advertisers  seeking  greater  sales  in  the 


Nation’s  No.  2  Market  keep  this  in  mind 


HERALD-EXAMINER 

LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


Baltimore 
is  a 

college 

town 


Baltimoreans  are  becoming  a  better-  How  do  you  reach  them?  Through  Baltimore  newspaper  advertising, 
educated  group  each  year.  No  won-  the  newspapers  that  go  into  more  You  can  share  their  confidence, 
der:  we  have  thirty  institutions  of  homes  in  the  nation’s  12th  largest  To  be  “in"  in  this  affluent  market, 

higher  learning  right  here  (including  market  than  all  other  dailies  com-  place  your  message  in  Baltimore’s 

a  significant  number  of  world-famous  bined  .  .  .  the  papers  with  news  and  most  respected,  and  best  read  news- 

ones).  In  ten  years,  the  number  of  features  that  appeal  to  the  upper-  paper — the  Sunpapers:  Morning, 

college  graduates  in  our  population  educated,  upper-income  reader:  the  Evening,  and  Sunday, 

will  double.  This  market  represents  Sunpapers.  This  is  where  advertisers 

f  Baltimore’s  retail  buying  power.  place  7  out  of  every  10  lines  of  their  THE  SUNPAPERS 

EDITORIAL  OFFICES;  BALTIMORE.  WASHINGTON.  LONDON.  ROME.  BONN.  MOSCOW,  NEW  DELHI.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO.  HONG  KONG 
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If  you're  planning 
a  ’67  vacation  in 
St.  Petersburg,  watch 
for  men  at  work 

I 

Something  more  than  1  Vz  million  visitors  will 
vacation  in  lively  St.  Petersburg  in  1967,  spending 
$175  million  having  themselves  a  ball.  They’ll  play 
on  the  beach,  soak  up  the  warm  sunshine,  fish,  go 
j  boating,  marvel  at  the  tropic  beauty  of  the  Pinellas 
peninsula. 

They  can  sit  under  a  palm  and  watch,  too,  as  ex¬ 
citing  things  happen  to  St.  Petersburg’s  skyline.  Six- 
I  ty-seven’s  the  year  work  starts  on  the  first  phase  of 
the  dazzling  $50  million  Bayfront  Plaza  project  along 
the  downtown  waterfront.  An  ultra-modern  conven- 
I  tion  hotel,  high-rise  office  building,  multi-story  apart¬ 
ment,  parking  podium  and  pedestrian  plaza. 

!  The  $5  million  Federal  Building  will  be  com- 

I  pleted  and  construction  begun  on  two  high-rise  apart¬ 
ments,  all  in  the  downtown  area.  Multi-million  dollar 
j  shopping  centers  are  planned  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
j  Qearwater. 

I  Every  indication  forecasts  another  record-shatter- 

!  ing  year  of  business  growth  in  a  county  where  retail 
I  sales  already  are  $713  million  and  EBl  more  than  $1 
,  billion. 

I  Welcome  visitors,  we’ve  got  a  lot  planned  for 

you  in  1967.  But  a  word  of  caution. 

Watch  for  men  at  work. 

I 

pptprsburg  aiinr^ 

flOWlDA’S  BEST  NEWSPAPER  — - 

and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

5- 6 — Allied  Dally  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  Club, 

Seattle. 

6- 8 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Admiral  Semmes  Motel,  Mobile. 

8-11 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  The  Biltmore 
Hotel.  New  York  City. 

8- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper 

Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

12- 14 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson. 

13 —  Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspapers.  Golden  Triangle  Hotel.  Norfolk. 
13-14 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel.  Norfolk. 

15- 17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Eastern  Slope  Inn,  North 
Conway,  Now  Hampshire. 

16- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  50th  Annuel 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

19 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

19 — Wyoming  Associated  Pross-Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Post, 
Cheyenne. 

19-21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C, 
19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute,  : 

Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19-21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

19- 22 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

20—  New  Jersey  Press  Association  Publishers'  Seminar,  Rutgers  Universitv, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

20-21— Texas  Press  Assoclatior.  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Hotel, 

San  Antonio. 

20- 21 — New  Mexico  Press  Associetion,  Alvaredo  Hotel.  Albuquerque. 

21- 24 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Sherman  House,  I 

Chicago.  j 

22- Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  ! 

25- 28 — Intematiorval  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton- Park 

Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  | 

28 —  North  Illinois  Professional  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Science  News 
Workshop,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 

29- Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FEBRUARY 

3-4 — Louisiana  Press  Association  News  and  Photography  Clinic,  Ramada 
Inn,  Alexandria. 

3-^— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Capital  Cabana  Motel,  Columbia. 
3-5— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

5- 17 — American  Press  Ineb'tute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni-  | 
varsity.  New  York  City. 

6- 8 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Conference  on  Advertising- 

Government  Relations,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9- 11— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel. 

Columbus,  I 

10- 11 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

13 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

14- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  TKruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

17- 19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

17-19— National  Classlfl^  Supervisors  Annual  School  aed  Clinic,  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

19-21— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 25— Georgia  Press  Institute,  co-sponsored  by  Georgia  Press  Association 
and  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Athens. 

23- 25— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23-25— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association-Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

26- March  10— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  I 
(For  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

MARCH 

3-4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Jack 
Tar  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.C. 

3-5 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  PIck-NIcollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

7- 9 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Suburban  Newspaper  Section  sem¬ 

inar,  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 
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Supertrain  proposed  by  The  Budd  Co.  will  travel  160  mph. 

Republic  anticipates  needs 
of  drastically  new 


mass  transportation  systems— 
with  modern  steels 
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Radically  faster  public  transportation  systems  are 
among  the  most  urgent  needs  of  American  society. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  almost  continuous  metro¬ 
politan  areas  are  rapidly  becoming  grand-scale 
traffic  jams. 

To  overcome  these  massive  traffic  jams,  many 
major  Republic  customers  are  developing  a  variety 
of  fantastically  high-speed  special  systems  for  the 
future-on  the  ground,  above  the  ground,  and 
underground  — on  rails,  cushions  of  air,  and  even 
in  pneumatic  tubes. 

Republic  is  aware  that  rapidly  changing  markets 
—  like  transportation— are  creating  rapidly  changing 
problems  and  opportunities  for  customers.  Basic 
suppliers,  like  Republic,  must,  for  the  national  wel¬ 
fare,  anticipate  customer  needs  and  build  far  in 
advance  of  demands  to  be  able  to  meet  the  chang¬ 
ing  metals  requirements  of  the  future. 


STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steel  Industry 
[StMiT^jon  a  product  assures  you  It  is  modern,  versatile, 
y  economical  Steel.  Look  lor  it  on  products  you  buy. 


That's  why  Republic  Steel  Corporation  is  investing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  new  and  improved 
facilities.  These  funds  are  available  as  internally 
generated  cash  and  as  bank  loans  which  have  been 
or  may  be  extended  to  us  by  financial  institutions. 
But  these  huge  sums  are  available  to  us  only  be¬ 
cause  we  have  conducted  our  business  profitably 
in  the  past.  They  are  further  evidence  that  indus¬ 
trial  profits,  resulting  from  efficient  operation, 
aggressive  research,  and  alert  management,  serve 
the  needs  of  the  whole  nation  and  provide  the 
sinews  for  its  growth. 

You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44101 
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TJirainian-pilot 


A  Rare  Breed  j 

A  newsman's  quite  exceptional  J 

If  he  won't  stew  or  fret 

If  stuff  he  writes  with  loving  care  i 

Winds  up  as  “overset.” 

— I.awrence  A.  Barrett 

Pittxhurg  (Kans.)  Headlight-Sun 


— Jeanne  Gold  has  moved  her  sparkling  “All  That  Glitters”  I 
colunm,  born  in  Mexico  City’s  El  Universal  and  since  used  in  f 
newspapers  around  the  world,  to  the  Titusville  Bureau  of  the 
Brevard  Sentinel  in  Florida’s  “Missile  Land.”  .  .  .  Alfred  D. 
Rosenblatt,  Weekly  Pharmacy  Reports,  Washington,  reports: 
“Editor  to  reporter:  Bah.  Reporter:  That’s  a  sheepish  remark.” 

.  ,  .  Outdoor  column  of  sports  writer  Ben  Moffett,  Albuquerque  I 
Journal,  bears  this  overline:  “Fin,  Fur  and  Feather.”  ...  I 
Joe  Muench  writes  a  “Worth  A  Muench-ion”  column  in  the  | 
Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Citizen.  .  .  .  Columnist  Neil  Morgan  reports 
this  man-bites-dog  item  in  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune: 
“Our  own  columnist  John  Sinor,  a  member  of  the  marvelous  ! 
cast  of  ‘Spoon  River  Anthology’  at  the  Globe,  was  seen  in  the 
city  room  reversing  an  old  role:  he  handed  press  agent  Bill 
Nietfeld  a  pair  of  theater  passes.” 


IJRESS  AGENTRY’S  stunts  and  sensations  are  not  dead  and 
neither  are  knighthood  and  chivalry.  Potent  proof  was  dis¬ 
played  in  the  amusing-amazing  party  staged  by  three  master 
public  relations  experts,  Carl  Erbe,  Sy  Presten  and  the  latter’s 
wife,  Meredith  Anderson,  to  introduce  Western  Union’s  new 
Perfume-by-Wire  service.  It  was  billed  as  a  “scentsational 
2.0(X)th  Year  Anniversary”  (tbe  Greeks  2,000  years  ago  devised 
the  first  system  of  distance  communication  or  “Tele”,  from 
which  word  are  derived  telegraph,  telephone,  television).  There 
was  a  Greek  band  in  Evsone  costumes,  Greek  girl  dancers  and 
Paul  Nord,  Greek  poet-playwright  and  former  aide  to  Spyros 
Skouras,  told  about  tbe  significance  of  the  anniversary.  A  Greek 
runner,  in  costume,  sped  on  foot  through  the  crowded  streets 
to  deliver  the  first  Perfume-by-Wire  to  Italian  beauty  Gina 
Lollobrigida  at  her  hotel.  Actress  Ginger  Rogers,  who  never 
before  did  a  tv  commercial,  is  getting  a  record  $75,000  for  a 
start  on  this  campaign  and  she  was  honor  guest.  Closing  sentence 
of  the  press  release  at  the  “scentsational”  2,000th  anniversary: 
“When  in  New  York,  do  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did.” 


^When  George  Thomas,  Pittsburgh  Press  medical  writer,  fin¬ 
ished  17th  in  a  one-mile,  heel-and-toe  walking  race,  his  friends 
crowned  him  “crock  of  the  walk”  and  his  editor  sent  him  out  to 
rover  a  two-day  symposium  of  podiatrists  (foot  doctors). 


— -When  priests  in  a  parish  changed  time  for  Confessions  to  f 
avoid  conflict  with  the  broadcast  of  the  Notre  Dame-Michigan 
State  football  game,  Exlitor  William  E.  Hannan,  Leominster  : 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  happily  headed  it:  “Notre  Dame  Shrift.” 
Some  other  heady  heads:  “Good  Nudes  In  Sight:  Women  Will 
Glow” — Indianapolis  Star;  “Window  Cleaner  Says  Union  Is 
A  Dirty  Pain” — Near  North  News  (Chicago);  “You  Never 
Sausage  A  Festival  As  New  Braunfels’  Wurst  Fete” — Arizona 
Daily  Star  (Tucson) ;  “They  Sat,  They  Met,  They  Left”— 
Danville  (Ind.)  Gazette  (town  board  met  four  minutes) ;  “Holy 
Nudity!  Batgirl  Now  On  Scene”  and  “39-24-37  And  That’s 
Topless?” — Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser.  .  .  .  William  J.  Tobin 
reports  in  his  column  in  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  Tunes 
that  two  carrierboys  rang  the  bell  at  the  Governor’s  Mansion  J 
and  told  the  new  Governor  they  wanted  to  sell  a  subscription,  j 
“W^e  forget  the  name  of  the  man  who  lives  here,”  said  one.  j 
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Back  in  march,  1962,  we  began  publishing 
“The  Beacon,”  a  tabloid  weekly  chock 
hill  of  the  local  news  of  Virginia  Beach, 
our-fast  growing  “suburb”  that  is  already 
a  large,  independent  city. 


It  appeared  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
Ledger-Star  on  Wednesdays  and  of 
The  Virginian-Pilot  on  Thursdays. 


This  year  we  took  another  look  at  The 
Beacon  and  liked  what  we  saw.  It  was 
going  into  96‘^'(  of  the  homes  in  Virginia 
Beach.  Advertisers  were  getting  results. 


Now  there  are  two  Beacons— the  regular 
midweek  issue,  doubly  distributed  as 
planned,  and  a  Sunday  Beacon  with  the 
Sunday  Virginian-Pilot  . 


Hail  1967:  Great  ISeicspaper  Year! 


SUNDAY 


MIDWEEK 


We  Cover 
The  Suburbs 


IN  1967  IN 

NEW  ORLEANS 


will  be  the  one  and  only 
Sunday  magazine-way  to 
sell  New  Orleans. 

Come  New  Year’s  Day  readers  of  The  Times- Picayune 
will  have  an  80-page  issue  of  Dixie  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine!  That’s  the  day  when  Dixie  magazine  solos  in 
the  dynamic  million-plus-population  Metro  New  Or¬ 
leans  area.  Dixie  itself  has  over  a  million  readers 
every  Sunday. 

Dixie,  with  its  locally  edited  features  (more  of 
’em),  its  rotogravure  color  (more  of  it)  and  its  added 
sales  impact  (plenty  of  it)  will  be  the  one  and  only 
Sunday  magazine-way  to  grab  your  share  of  this 
market’s  heightened  sales  potential. 

Schedule  now  in  Dixie  in  ’67  where  the  resjionse 
is  BIG,  profitable  and  gratifying. 

Contact:  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  260  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  10016,  or  our  national  representatives,  Moloney,  Regan  & 

Schmitt,  777  Third  Ave.,  New  York  10017. 


IN  1967 

BIGGER 
THAN  EVER 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

MORE  FEATURES 
★  ★  ★  ★ 
MORE  COLOR 

A  'A'  'A  A 

MORE 

SELLING  IMPACT 
FOR  YOU 


editorial 

‘Big  10  News  Stories  ’ 

^  I  ^  HE  lists  of  rhc  Rig  10  News  Stories  of  wliit  h  have  been  eoin- 
-*•  piled  bv  the  Associated  Press  and  Ihiited  Press  International  give 
further  e\itlence  of  a  trend  in  editors’  news  judgment  that  goes  back 
to  W^orld  War  II  davs.  ^Ve  have  come  to  a  lime  when  the  continuing 
storv  wins  a  checkoff  on  the  ballot  more  often  than  the  smash  storv. 

It  used  to  be,  when  editors  reflected  on  the  year’s  events,  that  stories 
that  rated  a  Ob-point  banner  line  and  kept  the  presses  running  beyond 
the  normal  circidation  studded  the  “top  10’’  j)olls.  The  St.  Valentine’s 
Dav  massacre  of  hoodlums  in  Chicago  would  be  consitlered  as  a  single 
event,  not  just  part  of  a  continuing  story  on  crime.  .So,  too,  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  the  Lindberghs’  son  fitted  into  the  news  pattern  as  a  story  that 
earned  its  own  headline,  though  there  were  other  sensational  kidnap¬ 
pings  in  those  days. 

Von  can  carrv  on  with  this  memory  to  the  |ohn  Dillinger  capture, 
the  explosion  of  the  Hindenburg  zeppelin,  an  earthquake  in  Japan, 
the  sinking  of  the  .\ndrea  Doria,  the  death  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  aiul  manv  other  such  events  that  inspired  “extras’’  in  the 
newspaper  business.  I  hen,  if  you  examine  the  IfXlfi  lists,  you  note  the 
tendenev  to  “collect”  events  under  a  listing  to  justify  their  presence 
among  the  “top  10.” 

In  1906,  they  say.  these  were  the  Big  Stories;  1.  War  in  \’iet  \am. 
2.  Race  riots  in  U.S.  lities.  .8.  A  sniper  kills  10  people  in  Austin, 
Texas.  4.  The  Republicans  make  gains  in  the  election.  5.  .\chieve- 
ments  in  space  flights.  6.  The  T.S.  economy.  7.  Eight  student  nurses 
slain  in  Chicago.  8.  President  Johnson  goes  to  Asia.  9.  Red  China 
blasts  nuclear  bomb.  10.  Either  —  France  withdraws  from  NA  EO  — 
or  —  Supreme  Court  rules  on  arrest  procedures. 

Down  through  recent  vears  the  AP  and  I’PI  lists  ha\e  usuallv  coin¬ 
cided,  though  not  in  the  numerical  positirm  accorded  to  individual 
items.  This  would  indicate  that  all  editors  are  thinking  alike  when  it 
comes  to  designating  the  vear’s  biggest  stories.  However,  there  has  lieen 
a  noticeable  undercurrent  among  the  juries  that  raises  the  (piestion 
about  news  jutlgment.  Some  editors,  for  example,  voted  to  lump  the 
two  crime  stories  this  vear  under  an  umbrella  entrv  of  mass  violence. 
Other  editors  doidtted  if  this  year’s  space  adiievements  equalled  the 
news  value  of  the  earlv  adventures  of  the  astronauts.  You  may  recall 
the  year  when  the  Russians’  orbiting  of  a  space  capsule  was  “top  tlog” 
on  the  news  list  without  challenge. 

For  it’s  worth  on  the  last  day  of  an  old  year,  it’s  our  opinion  that 
the  “Big  10”  choices  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  original  news 
break.  Editors  might  Ire  expec  ted  to  give  more  weight  to  spontaneity 
and  less  attention  to  sociologs  in  assaying  news  values. 


The  Freest  Press 

Jot RNAi.iSTs  in  the  L'nited  States  who  are  accustomed  to  brag  that 
sve  have  the  freest  press  in  the  world  will  be  shocked  at  the  residts 
of  the  survey  just  released  by  the  Freedom  Information  Center  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  On  the  basis  of  3()9  ballots  received  from 
around  the  world  five  European  countries  outrank  the  United  States 
in  the  degree  of  its  press  freetlom.  I'his  should  serve  as  a  warning 
that  the  free  press  guarantee  in  this  country  has  more  and  larger  chips 
in  it  that  any  of  us  had  realized. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  GAP 

A  five  months  stay  in  England  recently 
has  convinced  me  that  despite  the  flow  of 
communications  between  the  two  peoples, 
there  is  a  communications  gap. 

A  social  psychologist  recently  wrote  me 
that  the  percentage  of  Americans  who  take 
an  interest  in  learning  about  Britain  is 
infinitessimally  tiny  compared  with  the 
numbers  who  learn  something  superficial, 
dramatic,  colorful  or  unusual  about  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  percentage  of  Britons  who  take 
a  real  interest  in  learning  something  about 
the  real  America  is  equally  abysmally 
small  compared  with  the  large  number  who 
think  they  learn  something  about  America 
from  films.  .American  television  programs 
and  certain  types  of  paper  back  novels. 

He  pointed  out  that  many  English  news¬ 
papers  have  an  article  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  by  a  recognized  column  entitled 
“The  Week  in  America,”  or  “New  York 
News,”  or  something  similar;  snippets  of 
information,  that  someone  murdered  seven 
people  somewhere,  or  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  9,000  suicides  in  American  col¬ 
leges  in  1967  and  that  it  is  from  such  in¬ 
formation  that  millions  of  Britishers  build 
up  their  concept  of  our  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  the  result  of  the 
competition  for  the  Edward  L.  Bemays 
Foundation  Award,  public  attention  will 
be  focussed  on  the  problem  and  that  it 
will  he  discussed  in  this  countryy  as  it  is 
now  being  discussed  in  Great  Britain. 

And  possibly  some  E&P  reader  will  con¬ 
tribute  his  ideas  and  win  the  award. 

An  award  of  $.'>000  has  been  set  up  for 
the  most  comprehensive  and  practical  pro¬ 
gram,  submitted  by  an  individual,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  knowledge  of  .American  and 
British  people  of  each  other.  .A  Jury  of 
Award  has  been  appointed  to  select  the 
winner.  Manuscripts  will  be  limited  to 
.SOOO  words.  They  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  midnight  June  .30.  1967. 
The  competition  is  open  to  any  individual 
anywhere. 

Edward  I..  Bernays 

7  Lovell  Street. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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THE  J-SCHOOL  CROP 

I  was  both  amused  and  distressed  by 
the  editorial  (“Rise  in  Enrollments”),  in 
which  you  attribute  the  current  increase 
in  college  journalism  enrollment  to  the 
“Newspaper  in  the  Classroom.” 

I  am  surprised  that  a  publication  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  gathering  of  facts  could  be 
so  naive. 

As  one  who  is  both  an  editor  and  an 
educator  I  have  to  distinguish  between 
fact  and  hopeful  supposition. 

One  big  reason  that  journalism  school 
enrollments  are  increasing  is  because  it 
is  easier  in  many  cases  to  get  accepted  by 
a  school  of  journalism.  We  are  crying  for 
people  .  .  •  any  kind  of  people  in  some 
cases. 

To  kids  battling  today  to  get  into  col¬ 
lege,  journalism  schools  never  looked 
better.  Liberal  arts  colleges  are  packed. 
Journalism  schools  which  were  full  of 
girls  a  few  years  ago  now  are  finding  en¬ 
rollments  of  boys  to  whom  front  pages 
look  better  than  front  lines. 

Some  journalism  schools  require  no 
language  requirement  while  their  L.A 
counterparts  do.  In  some  universities,  the 
short  route  through  the  college  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  business  is  through  a  journalism 
certificate. 

.As  for  graduate  school,  there  are  two 
good  reasons  why  journalism  schools  are 
getting  more  applicants.  First,  it  is  the 
thing  to  do.  Secondly,  it  postpones  a  draft 
call. 

Sad  to  say,  many  of  the  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism  today  are  far  inferior 
to  those  of  10  or  20  years  ago.  .Any  honest 
journalism  educator  will  agree. 

.As  for  getting  people  into  the  field,  let’s 
face  the  sad  fact  that  approximately  50^ 
of  the  journalism  graduates  today  do  NOT 
go  into  any  field  allied  with  journalism. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  Journalism 
schools  are  weak  or  failing  to  do  a  job. 
I’ve  fought  for  years  to  convince  news¬ 
papers  that  Journalism  schools  were  good 
bets.  But  let’s  don’t  get  the  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  that  all  these  kids  in  Journalism 
school  are  good  prospects  or  honestly  mo¬ 
tivated  or  even  competent. 

.And  let’s  don’t  fall  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  that  kids  are  starting  to  fall  all 
over  themselves  to  come  to  work  for  us. 

Richard  W.  Hainey 

Executive  Editor, 

Chicago's  American, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

NEED  FOR  J-TEACHERS 

As  a  newspaper  editor  and  as  president 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  I  hasten  to  thank  you  for  the 
splendid  editorial,  (“Rise  In  Enrollments,” 
— Dec.  10).  Jim  Price’s  survey  showing 
a  record  high  of  22,339  men  and  women 
enrolled  in  journalism  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  is  most  encouraging.  And  I  am  sure 
Paul  Swenson  of  The  Newspaper  Fund 
shares  my  appreciation,  for  he  has  dili- 
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gently  pursued  the  matter  of  recruiting 
bright  young  men  and  women  for  journal¬ 
ism. 

Two  new  problems  have  crept  into  the 
picture:  the  need  for  more  competent  and 
experienced  instructors  (in  the  sense  of 
having  done  some  work  on  a  newspaper 
or  in  various  communications  media  aside 
from  academic  instruction)  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  graduate  students  as  in¬ 
structors. 

I  have  nothing  against  graduate  stu¬ 
dents;  may  they  increase  in  numbers  and 
proficiency.  It  is  from  their  ranks  we  will 
get  many  of  our  instructors.  I  believe, 
however,  that  there  should  be  a  period  of 
application  of  their  undergraduate  skills 
on  the  abrasive  wheel  of  gainful  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  outside  world  before  they  un¬ 
dertake  to  instruct  undergraduates.  In 
short,  if  they  are  going  to  insure  their 
graduate  studies  by  teaching  undergrad¬ 
uates,  they  should  have  some  experience 
first  so  they  can  teach  with  authority. 

What  gives  many  of  us  concern  is  that 
they  will  emerge  from  the  undergraduate- 
graduate  cocoon  into  the  mainstream  of 
journalism  education  with  only  academic 
and  theoretical  wings  to  sustain  them.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  good  if  we  could 
have  some  minimum  requirement  of  actual 
experience  along  the  way  to  journalism 
teaching. 

I  am  aware  that  most  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  use  experience  as 
a  criterion  in  making  selections,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  an  absolute  require¬ 
ment.  .A  study  of  the  more  successful  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  will  reveal  that  most  of 
them  did  have  experience  in  the  fields. 
But  the  great  demand  for  teachers  now 
gives  us  some  concern  that  they  may  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  academicians. 

Frank  .Ahlcren 

Memphis.  Tenn. 


Short  Takes 

Photographer  John  Austad  of  the 
Tribune  staff  was  honored  with  the  Beck 
.Award  for  these  phoots. — Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

• 

The  baby  was  born  in  a  tent  made  from 
a  sale. — Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News. 

• 

Miss  Neva  Goodwin  Rockefeller,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller, 
w'as  married  to  Walter  J.  Kaiser  in 
Pocantico  Hills  cemetery.  —  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald- American. 

Show  Ribs  the  Politicians  With  Witty 
Skirts  and  Song. — Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Express. 

• 

In  Vice  President  Humphrey’s  study 
on  a  chest  was  a  note  in  blank  ink. — 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader. 
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Our  man  on  the  moon 


Last  sumoner,  for  two  solid  months,  New 
York  Times  correspondent  Evert  Clark 
kept  watch  over  the  spacecraft  Surveyor  I 
on  its  historic  flight  to  the  moon. 

*  In  a  series  of  lucid,  detailed  articles,  he 
gave  Times  readers  the  story  from  every 
angle.  Described  the  successful  soft  land¬ 
ing  on  the  moon.  Interpreted  the  photos 
Surveyor  sent  back  of  the  lunar  surface. 
Rounded  up  opirjions  about  Surveyor's 
impact  on  the  space  race. 

Those  articles  have  just  brought  Evert 
Clark  the  coveted  American  Assoc-iation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  — 
Westinghouse  Award-for  distinguished 


science  writing  during  the  past  year. 

Clark  came  to  The  Times  in  1963,  after 
eight  years  with  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  magazine.  While  he  special¬ 
izes  in  aerospace  news,  his  beat  covers 
the  whole  wide  world  of  science. 

At  The  Times,  exceptional  science  re-  ♦ 
porting  is  a  long-standing  tradition.  Times 
science  writers  have  won  a  ho$t  of 
awards,  including  three  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

It's  no  wonder  ttjat  today,  whenever  sci¬ 
ence  makes  news. ..in  space,  under  %e 
sea,  in  the  laboratory. ..readers  depend 
(^^.he.  New  York  Times  for  thorough, 
readable  coverag'e.  ' 
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I  won  a  Thanksgiving  ham  in  a  contest  in  November,  It  wasn't  delivered 
on  time  .  .  .  Can  you  help  me  get  my  ham  in  time  for  Christmas  dinner? — 
Mrs.  E.  W. 

A  truck  from  the  food  service  company  will  arrive  today  with  your  ham. 
The  original  was  delivered  to  another  person  by  mistake. 

What  do  they  do  with  an  elephant  when  it  dies? 

.  .  .  You  may  call  a  rendering  company  or  a  taxidermist. 

Fifty  girls  work  in  our  wig  factory,  and  we  are  all  sick  from  the  spraying 
done  here  . . .  there  are  no  windows  or  ventilation. 

Safety  department  officials  have  ordered  the  owner  to  install  an  exhaust 
system. 

One  day  in  September  I  took  a  bike  I  bought  from  a  friend  to  the 
Police  Precinct  to  have  it  registered.  They  told  me  it  was  stolen,  and  im¬ 
pounded  it.  I  want  to  get  back  some  equipment  I  bought  for  it.  How? 

'The  saga  of  your  bike  is  full  of  twists  and  turns.  It  now  resides  at  the 
squad's  warehouse  and  if  you  have  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  equipment  you 
wish  to  remove,  you  can  get  it  off. 

I've  written  twice  to  the  Department  of  Vital  Statistics  for  a  copy  of  my 
birth  certificate.  Each  time  they  respond  with  a  new  application  and  a 
request  for  another  dollar  fee.  What's  going  on? 

They're  trying  to  tell  you  that  you  have  no  birth  certificate  on  file,  and 
they're  sorry  if  the  forms  have  confused  you.  A  delayed  certificate  may  be 
I  issued  upon  proof  of  your  age. 

About  a  year  ago  we  bought  a  refrigerator  from  a  large  store.  Some- 
I  thing  was  wrong  with  it  so  we  called  a  service  man  from  the  store.  He 
found  a  hole  in  the  liner  and  the  store  said  we  would  have  to  pay  for  a 
replacement.  I  don't  think  a  liner  should  be  put  in  that  can  be  burned  so 
easily. 

Store  representatives  tell  us  your  refrigerator  will  be  fixed  without  charge. 
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Just  out  of  curiosity,  when  you  get  a  complaint  how  do  you  go  about 
solving  it?  Do  you  use  threats  or  do  you  ask  nicely  in  order  to  give  the 
person  who  called  you  what  he  wants? 

Naturally,  we  accentuate  the  positive.  We  do  ask  nicely.  However,  we 
also  realize  there  Is  meaning  in  the  phrase,  "the  power  of  the  press." 


Newspapers  Get  ACTION  for  Readers 


In  the  past  year  a  score  or  more  newspapers  instituted 
reader  service  columns  in  which  problems  may  be  solved, 
or  grievances  aired.  These  columns  are  independent  of  the 
‘“letter  to  the  editor”  in  that  the  basic  object  is  to  get  “action” 
rather  than  just  say,  “why-doesn’t-someone-do-something?” 

Generally,  the  columns  enjoy  wide  readership  and  editors  say 
they  provide  a  service  that  would  otherwise  be  neglected.  Some 
columns  are  an  effective  prod  to  public  servants  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  More  often,  the  columns  perform  simple  chores  that 
are  appreciated  by  readers  .  .  .  such  as  obtaining  information 
from  a  city  office,  tracking  down  a  tailor  who  has  moved  his 
shop,  finding  cheap  coat  hangers  or  other  objects  in  short 
supply. 

E&P  has  reported  on  the  establishment  of  some  of  the  early 
“Action”  columns  individually.  Now  it  is  taking  another  look 
at  them.  Editors  of  newspapers  around  the  country  were 
asked  to  describe  how  the  columns  are  handled  and  some  ex¬ 
periences  with  them. 


WATCHEM  IN  HOUSTON 

Watchem  was  the  first  such 
column  on  this  precise  format, 
which  chiefly  involves  use  of 
telephone  recording  equipment 
to  accept  reader  queries. 

It  was  begun  in  1961.  As  it 
now  operates,  three  Bell  elec¬ 
tronic  secretaries  record  calls  24 
hours  a  day.  The  calls  are  trans- 
scribed  by  a  staff  of  five  half¬ 


time  employes  who  are  mostly 
journalism  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston.  They  also 
do  the  bulk  of  the  research  on 
reader  questions. 

The  column  appears  daily  on 
the  feature  page  set  1  */4  columns 
on  a  three  column  by  16  inch 
format.  Sunday  there  are  two 
pages  in  the  tabloid  magazine, 
Zest. 

Inquiries  by  telephone  aver¬ 


age  800  a  day.  Letters  average 
20  to  30  a  day  with  variations 
that  are  seasonal  and  some¬ 
times  unexplainable.  Of  these, 
about  80  questions  are  answered 
in  the  paper  each  week. 

The  biggest  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  the  remainder  of  the 
questioners,  for  the  most  part, 
get  no  response  or  acknowledge¬ 
ment.  It  w'as  feared  that  this 
w’ould  make  enemies  faster  than 
the  column  made  friends,  but 
this  has  proved  not  to  be  the 
case. 

Uniting  willing  donors  and 
people  with  unusual  needs  al¬ 
ways  gets  good  readership.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  a  wig  that  was  se¬ 
cured  for  a  leukemia  victim  of 
16  whose  spirits  were  lagging, 
and  an  organ  that  was  arranged 
for  donation  to  a  nun  who  con¬ 
ducted  religious  services  in  the 
county  jail.  Excess  of  such 
items  are  avoided,  of  course,  to 
avoid  the  public’s  changing  the 
name  to  Want’em. 

A  coroner’s  report  was  se¬ 
cured  for  a  mother  in  India 
whose  son  was  killed  while  an 
exchange  student  here.  A  West 


Point  ring  was  returned  to  a 
Jordanian  pilot  who,  through 
much  correspondence,  was  found 
in  a  training  program  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  The  ring  had  been  found 
in  the  surf  at  Coney  Island  and 
the  Jordanian  had  served  in  two 
war  theatres  since  its  loss.  A 
missing  landowner  was  located 
to  sign  for  a  clear  title  to  prop¬ 
erty  that  meant  security  to  an 
impoverished  family. 

These  are  not  “tough”  gen¬ 
erally,  and  require  only  routine 
perseverance.  They  do  not  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  items,  how¬ 
ever.  Mostly,  Watchem  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  citizens  whose 
streets  are  neglected  by  the  city, 
health  hazards  that  have  gone 
uncorrected  and  local  and  mail¬ 
order  firms  which  have  been 
careless  in  rendering  service  or 
delivering  goods. 

The  research  involved  varie.s 
with  the  subject  matter  and  is 
not  directly  related  to  how  tough 
the  question  is  or  how  remote 
the  source.  To  get  a  replacement 
medal  for  a  member  of  the 
Perry  North  Pole  exploration 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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ACTION 

(Continued  from  pitffc  9) 

group  took  sevei'al  months  and 
correspondence  with  four  or  five 
government  agencies  in  addition 
to  area  congressman. 

Most  are  answered  by  con¬ 
sulting  a  local  expert  —  one 
telephone  call.  Readers  have 
found  that  within  Houston  and 
environs  there  is  at  least  one 
expert  on  everything  under  the 
sun. 

Watchem  has  the  advantage 
of  elasticity  both  in  its  unin¬ 
hibited  scope  and  the  fact  that 
more  or  less  “crusading  spirit” 
can  be  invested  in  it,  depending 
on  the  needs  and  budget  of  the 
newspaper. 


ACTION  LINE  IN  MIAMI 

“The  truly  unusual  thing 
about  most  questions  is  the 
similarity  of  problems  haunting 
many  people.  Action  Line  is 
swamped  by  questions  from  sen¬ 
ior  citizens  caught  up  in  bureau¬ 
cratic  foulups  caused  by  Social 
Security,  particularly  since 
Medicare.  For  this  reason  the 
column  aims  toward  humor,  the 
off-beat  and,  alas,  the  trivial. 

‘The  problem  is  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  so  many  calls  about  Social 
Security,  traffic  complaints,  park 
conditions  and  court  delays,  that 
we  have  ‘worn  out’  many  pre¬ 
viously  cooperative  officials.” 

Some  of  the  “odd  ones”  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Herald: 

A  child  asks  “Action  Line” 
to  arrange  for  the  Goodyear 
Blimp  to  flash  birthday  greet¬ 
ings  to  his  buddy  ...  A  man 
complains  that  ducks  wintering 
over  use  his  docked  boat  “for  a 
bathroom”  ...  A  man  com¬ 
plains  that  he  gave  pictures  of 
his  son  in  the  service  to  Hubert 
Humphrey  when  he  was  in 
Miami,  and  can’t  get  them  back. 

The  Herald  opened  its  CODA 

—  automatic  recording  devices 

—  phones  on  Feb.  1  and  ran  the 
first  column  on  Feb.  3.  The  col¬ 
umn  ran  page  one  for  the  first 
three  weeks  then  was  shifted  to 
page  8-A,  a  prime  advertising 
page. 

The  most  extraordinary  serv¬ 
ice:  A  local  boy  won  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship.  He  was  honey¬ 
mooning  “somewhere  in  the 
West”  when  the  prize  was  an¬ 
nounced.  His  mother  called  Ac¬ 
tion  Line.  Action  Line  called 
major  parts,  figuring  he  would 
be  making  some  stops,  and  got 
a  return  call  shortly  afterwards. 
The  boy  had  been  stopped  and 
griven  the  message  by  a  ranger 
at  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  column  receives  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1,300  telephone  calls  and 


nearly  a  1,000  letters  per  week. 
Two  full-time  researchers  and 
one  writer/editor  are  assigned 
to  the  feature.  The  writer/editor 
is  rotated  every  six  months. 

Sometimes  research  is  rather 
extensive.  The  staffers  keep  a 
“pending  file”  full  of  questions 
which  have  undergone  research 
for  as  long  as  two  or  three 
months.  Crank  calls  are  ignored. 
Sometimes  a  fi-ustrated  caller 
will  complain  that  Action  Line 
has  ignored  his  repeated  inquir¬ 
ies.  In  these  cases  they  call  the 
man  to  explain  the  philosophy 
of  the  column  so  that  he  will  not 
think  Action  Line  is  heartless. 

Action  Line  averages  25 
complimentary  letters  a  week. 
Among  them,  embarrassingly, 
are  letters  of  praise  from  people 
whose  problems  were  “miracu¬ 
lously  solved”  —  even  when  Ac¬ 
tion  Line  had  not  selected  them 
for  use  and  had  done  no  research 
on  them. 

George  Flynn,  Action  Line 
editor,  said:  “We  emphasize  in 
each  column  that  we  cannot 
answer  every  question,  but  we 
do  try  to  answer  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  questions.  The  Herald’s 
goal  from  the  start  was  to  make 
Action  Line  a  reader  feature 
more  than  a  service  feature.” 


INSTON-SALEM’S  SAM 

Bill  Williams  of  the  Winfiton- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel,  has 
charge  of  the  reader  service 
column.  He  reports: 

“We  started  our  column, 
called  SAM,  Sentinel  Answer 
Man,  on  Oct.  10,  and  are  very 
pleased  with  the  results  so  far. 
We  now'  get  about  125  questions 
each  day,  leveling  off  after  an 
initial  response  of  about  200 
questions  daily  for  the  first  tw'o 
or  three  weeks.  We  answer 
about  15  questions  (maximum) 
each  day,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day.  We  also  av’erage  about  five 
letters  with  questions  each  day. 
We  have  a  typi.st  transcribing 
the  questions  and  she  spends 
about  four  hours  each  day  on 
this. 

“The  research  and  writing  of 
the  column  is  done  by  me  — 
with  only  rare  assistance  from 
one  of  the  staff  reporters.  We 
run  our  feature  in  the  first  two 
columns  on  page  and  intend  to 
anchor  it  there. 

“So  far  we  have  been  able  to 
ignore  crank  calls.  Occasionally 
w'e  will  answ’er  a  question  sent 
in  w'ith  a  stamped,  self-ad¬ 
dressed  envelope,  but  naturally 
we  discourage  thi.s.  We  haven’t 
had  to  acknowledge  calls  or  let¬ 
ters  otherwise.  We  get  plenty  of 
unusual  questions  and  have 
come  up  w'ith  some  unusual  an¬ 
swers,  but  we  are  disappointed 


that  we  haven’t  been  able  to 
render  some  particularly  fine 
service. 

“We  did  find  a  doctor  for  one 
family,  and  we  were  able  to  get 
the  county  to  thinking  about 
doing  something  to  avoid  chain¬ 
ing  prisoners  together  and 
walking  them  on  public  streets 
on  the  way  to  the  courts  (men 
and  women,  including  young 
people).  “We  have  had  some 
circulation  response  in  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  but  it  is  a  little  early  to 
tell.  Every  indication  is  that 
the  column  is  being  received  en¬ 
thusiastically  and  SAM  is  al¬ 
ready  well  known  as  a  mystery 
personality  in  the  area.” 


AKRON’S  ACTION  LINE 

William  D.  Schlemmer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  reported : 

We  had  been  watching  the  fea¬ 
ture  in  other  new’spapers.  Last 
February  I  visited  the  Detroit 
Free  Frees,  looked  ov'er  their 
operation,  and  came  back  con¬ 
vinced  it  would  go  well  for  us. 
We  organized  in  February  and 
ran  our  first  column  March  6. 

We  are  very  well  satisfied  wdth 
our  operation,  placing  emphasis 
on  action  and  not  on  the  routine 
of  answering  questions.  As  a 
result,  we  still  are  on  page  one 
with  it  because  it  is  simply  the 
best  read  thing  we  offer  every 
day. 

Our  Action  Line  is  headed  by 
a  former  assistant  city  editor. 
Bob  Henretty.  He  has  one  young 
reporter  under  him  plus  two 
college  boys  who  work  part-time 
researching. 

They  operate  in  an  office  com¬ 
pletely  separated  from  the  news 
room.  Adjacent  is  the  office 
where  our  telephone  recording 
machines  are  located.  We  have 
two  open  from  1  to  9  p.m.  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday.  Tapes  are 
transcribed  by  trpists. 

As  for  research  time,  some 
actually  take  months.  For  in¬ 
stance  a  Philippine-American 
family  ditched  here  by  the  hus¬ 
band.  Took  red  tape  in  Wa.sh- 
ington,  a  loan,  etc.,  to  get  them 
home. 

Others  may  take  but  a  single 
phone  call. 

Everywhere  you  go  you  hear 
people  talking  about  what 
Action  Line  did  today.  Circula¬ 
tion  boys  bring  back  raves  from 
all  over  the  area. 

Action  Line  gets  a  great  many 
pats  on  the  back.  We  run  these 
occasionally  but  we  don’t  overdo 
it. 

Our  volume  is  the  same  as  it 
was  when  it  started  .  .  .  about 
550  calls  on  tape  each  day.  Mail, 
especially  from  the  area  outside 
our  phone  exchange,  averages 
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about  150  per  day. 
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SERVICE  IN  CHICAGO 

Chicago’s  American  Action 
Line  editor,  Kenan  Heise,  says 
the  most  unusual  question  came 
from  a  woman  who  wanted  to 
get  a  marriage  picture  made  in 
1930.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  mouth  of  a  whale. 
The  American  found  it  in  its 
picture  files. 

Including  Heise  there  are  four 
full-timers  and  a  part-timer  as¬ 
signed  to  Action  Line.  The  name 
was  taken  from  a  circulation 
promotion.  That  department  had 
an  idea  that  when  a  subscriber 
missed  his  paper  he  could  call 
Action  Line,  get  a  transcribed 
voice  and  tell  the  American  his 
paper  hadn’t  been  delivered. 

The  American’s  line  is  open 
from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m 

A  number  of  features  have 
been  developed  from  tips 
through  the  column  but  no  hard 
news.  Some  leads  on  what 
looked  on  the  surface  like  hard 
news  tips  didn’t  pan  out. 

The  column  started  on  page 
one  and  ran  there  for  8  or  10 
weeks  at  the  behest  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  who  credited  it 
with  increasing  circulation. 
Later  it  went  inside  the  paper, 
generally  on  page  four. 

The  sports  pages  run  a  Sports 
Action  Line  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  and  occasionally  on 
Sunday.  A  “Sound-Off”  segment 
at  the  end  of  the  column  was 
suggested  for  use  of  telephone 
calls  or  letters  that  didn’t  ask 
a  question  or  want  a  service  but 
had  a  gripe. 

The  average  traffic  is  150 
pieces  of  mail  a  day,  250  phone 
calls  a  day. 

Heise  said  the  first  thing  he 
strives  for  is  a  good,  readable 
column.  The  service  angle  is 
equally  as  important. 

Sometimes,  a  staffer  will 
spend  the  best  part  of  a  half¬ 
day  running  down  the  answer  to 
a  question.  Probably  the  tough¬ 
est  involved  a  missing  heir  who 
had  changed  the  spelling  of  his 
name.  But  he  was  located. 

(To  be  continued). 

• 

Murphy  Appointed 
As  Administrator 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Herman  Lazarus  Jr., 
widow  of  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bayonne  Times, 
has  announced  that  Robert  W. 
Murphy,  general  manager,  will 
assume  complete  direction  of  tho 
newspaper.  Mr.  Lazarus,  sole 
owner  since  1955,  died  Dec.  23. 

Murphy,  37,  a  native  of  Bay¬ 
onne,  joined  the  Times  in  1958 
as  assistant  to  the  publisher.  He 
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By  Edward  Rapetti 

At  4:30  p.m.  on  Dec.  16,  Gabe  Pressman’s  work  day 
was  just  about  half  over.  We  were  in  his  office  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  30  Rockefeller  Plaza  and  Pressman, 
reporter-anchorman  on  WNBC-tv’s  weekday  news  pro¬ 
gram  (“Gabe  Pressman’s  Late  Edition’’)  w'as  giving  a 
digest  of  the  day’s  news  coverage  for  his  producer  and 
staff.  I  had  arranged  to  follow  him  and  his  camera  crew 
that  day.  It  went  something  like  this : 

I  arrived  at  the  crew  room  aasi^ment  of  the  day  for  Press- 
at  about  9:20  a.m.  and  met  Ar.  man  was  a  news  conference. 
Goldman,  Pressman’s  camera-  Pres.sman  would  meet  his  crew 
man  for  the  first  part  of  the  there. 

day.  (A  second  crew  assigned  On  arrival  there  we  piled  into 
to  Pressman  comes  on  at  1  the  small  elevator  with  the  tv 
p.m.).  Goldman,  a  soundman  equipment  and  went  up  to  the 
and  an  electrician  were  waiting  meeting  room.  Other  tv  crews 
to  go  out.  were  already  there,  in  addition 

At  about  10:15  we  headed  for  to  some  newspaper  reporcers. 
the  Overseas  Press  Club,  just  a  The  array  of  cameras,  lights 
short  ride  away,  where  the  first  and  sound  equipment  was 


thicker  than  usual  on  a  local 
beat  because  U.S.  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Kennedy  was  scheduled 
to  appear.  This  is  typical  of  the 
New  York  beat,  in  which  simul¬ 
taneous  local,  national,  interna¬ 
tional  newssbreaks  are  more 
often  the  rule  than  the  excep¬ 
tion. 

The  Senator  Is  Late 

The  conference  was  supposed 
to  begin  at  11  a.m.  Pressman 
arrived  about  20  minutes  early. 
Kennedy  was  late  getting  to  the 
news  conference  which  had  been 
called  by  a  citizens  group  pro¬ 
testing  the  closing  of  a  Catholic 
hospital  in  the  Bronx.  Kennedy, 
it  was  said,  had  made  an 
eleventh-hour  decision  to  lend 
his  support  —  as  a  private  citi¬ 
zen  —  to  the  prote.st.  The  crowd 
of  newsmen  and  onlookers 


swelled  and  the  milling  group 
tripped  over  cables  and  chairs 
and  knocked  light  stands  askew. 

Shortly  after  noon,  Kennedy 
showed  up.  As  he  got  off  the 
elevator  he  was  swamped  by  re¬ 
porters,  then  ushered  to  a  side 
room  for  pictures  of  a  book 
presentation. 

At  the  conference  table,  which 
he  reached  amid  much  pushing 
and  shoving  as  still  cameras 
popped  and  reporter’s  questions 
went  flying,  the  Senator  settled 
down.  He  read  a  brief  state¬ 
ment,  fielded  about  six  ques¬ 
tions,  then  took  off  abruptly 
with  the  swarm  again  on  him. 
The  reporters  tried  to  nail  him 
down  on  another  issue,  the  con¬ 
troversial  book  by  William  Man¬ 
chester. 

Pressman  had  taken  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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5  Nations  Lead  U.  S. 
In  Freedom  of  Press 


questionnaires  for  the  world¬ 
wide  sur\’ey  now  underway,  Dr. 
Fisher  said. 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Center,  located  at  the  University 
of  Missouri’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  was  established  in  1958.  Dr. 
Fisher  said  the  PICA  Index  w’ill 
be  updated  each  year  to  show 
changes  in  press  freedom  in 
more  than  100  nations  of  the 
world. 

Preliminary  Ratings 

These  are  the  1966  prelimi¬ 
nary  ratings  for  Europe  (the 
PICA  Index  ranges  from  -f4 — 
absolute  freedom — to  — 4 — ab¬ 
solute  control): 

Scale  ranges  from  -|-4  (ab¬ 
solute  freedom)  to  — 4  (absolute 
control ) 

The  Netherlands  3.25 

Switzerland  3.14 

*Finland  3.05 

Norway  2.98 

Sweden  2.77 

[United  States]  2.71 

Denmark  2.68 

Belgium  2.58 

England  2.37 

West  Gennany  2  36 

Ireland  2.26 

Austria  2.08 

France  2.04 

Italy  2.02 

Greece  1.37 

Yugoslavia  -i-0.09 

Portugal  — 1.43 

Spain  — 1.56 

Hungarj'  — 1.72 

Czechoslovakia  — 2  45 

Poland  — 2  63 

Bulgaria  — 2.72 

East  Germany  — 3.05 

U.S.S.R.  —3.08 

Rumania  — 3.20 

Albania  — 3.51 

*  No  outside  judges  involved  in 

.scoring. 


Columbia,  Mo. 

The  Netherlands  has  the 
freest  press  in  Europe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  preliminary  results 
of  a  surv’ey  being  conducted  by 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

By  comparison,  the  United 
States  ranks  below  The  Nether¬ 
lands.  Switzerland,  Finland, 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  press 
freedom,  but  ahead  of  all  other 
countries  of  Europe,  according 
to  findings  released  by  the 
Center. 

The  survey  also  found  that 
one  Communist  country,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  ranks  above  two  non- 
Communist  countries — Portugal 
and  Spain — in  press  freedom. 

Called  the  “Press  Independ¬ 
ence  and  Critical  Ability  (PICA) 
Index,”  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  survey  is  in  the 
proc-ess  of  measuring  press  free- 
<lom  in  every  independent  nation 
of  the  world  with  more  than  one 
million  population. 

Final  results  of  the  suiwey 
will  be  announced  in  the  spring. 
The  preliminary  findings  cov¬ 
ered  only  the  United  States  and 
25  European  nations. 

According  to  Dr.  Paul  Fisher, 
director  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
fonnation  Center,  the  PICA  In¬ 
dex  is  designed  to  measure  the 
independence  of  a  nation’s 
broadcasting  and  press  system, 
and  its  ability  to  criticize  its 
own  local  and  national  govern¬ 
ments. 

Native  newsmen  and  outside 
experts  have  scored  each  coun¬ 
try  according  to  2.3  different 
factors  that  have  been  found  to 
play  an  imnortant  part  in  press 
control.  W’here  possible,  the 
scores  of  native  and  outside 
judges  are  given  equal  weight 
in  the  final  average. 


i>cgin$  for  the  Aalborg  Stiftstidende  on  its  200th 
new  plant  houses  a  six-unit  Crabtree  Viscount  press 
auxiliary  equipment,  much  of  it  from  the  U.  S. 


200-Year-Old  Danish 
Paper  in  New  Bnilding 


On  January  2,  1967,  the  Aal¬ 
borg  Stifstidcnde,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Aalborg,  Denmark,  will 
celebrate  its  200th  anniversary 
with  the  formal  opening  of  a 
modern  newspaper  plant. 

The  newspaper,  founded  as  a 
w’^eekly  in  1767  by  four  local 
clergymen,  has  enjoyed  continu¬ 
ous  publication.  At  the  time  it 
was  founded,  a  royal  charter 
was  required.  It  was  four  years 
in  coming,  but  the  founders  went 
ahead  and  published,  ignoring 
the  restriction. 

When  the  charter  came 
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Thomson  Says  Son 
May  Become  British 


By  John  LeBlanc 

The  Canadian  Press 

Toronto 

Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  filed 
the  Times  of  London  in  his 
bulging  portfolio  of  newspapers 
Wednesday  (Dec.  21)  and  said 
he’ll  keep  shopping  around  for 
more. 

Beaming  over  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment’s  deferred  approval  of 
his  takeover  of  the  Fleet  Street 
colossus,  the  Toronto-born  press 
lord  commented  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  last  week:  “I  feel  very 
happy  but  I  wouldn’t  say  it 
culminates  my  ambition  because 
I  have  limitless  ambition.  My 
worry  now  is:  where  do  we  go 
from  here?” 

Asked  whether  the  Times 
would  not  be  owned  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  by  a  Canadian,  his  son, 
Kenneth,  Lord  Thomson  replied: 

“Yes,  as  it  stands  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  it  would  be.”  But  he 
added  his  son  will  emigrate  to 
England  next  summer  and  may 
eventually  give  up  his  Canadian 
citizenship,  but  not  necessarily. 

“I  think  it  would  be  improper 
to  think  the  ownersh'p  will  ever 
become  Canadian,”  Lord  Thom¬ 
son  said. 

“In  many  parts  of  the  world 
the  Times  is  Britain,”  he  said. 
“This  is  beyond  my  wildest  ex¬ 
pectation.  Nothing  would  have 
made  me  happier.” 

The  73-year-old  Lord  Thom¬ 
son,  who  started  his  career  with 
a  run-down  weekly  in  Northern 
Ontario,  now  has  so  many  pa¬ 
pers,  and  so  many  deals  on  the 
fire,  that  he  sometimes  is  not 
sure  of  the  number  on  any  given 
day. 

He  was  asked  what  the  total 
is  counting  in  the  transaction 
for  the  legendary  Times,  which 
got  the  sanction  of  Britain’s 
monopolies  commission  earlier 
in  the  day. 

New  U.S.  Deal 

“I  think  about  140,”  he  re¬ 
plied  after  brief  thought.  “And 
we’re  now  closing  a  deal  for 
another  in  the  United  States.” 
Because  the  sale  is  not  com¬ 
pleted,  he  declined  to  identify 
the  U.S.  newspaper. 

Lord  Thomson  was  home  on 
his  annual  business-holiday  trip 
of  about  a  month.  Business  af¬ 
fairs  kept  chasing  him. 

Before  he  met  the  press  in 
the  morning,  he  received  a  call 
from  “a  large  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization”  in  Australia  (which 


he  did  not  identify  further)  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  to  buy  into  the 
Times  with  him. 

“I  had  to  tell  them  this  was 
not  in  the  cards,”  he  said. 

Another  call  from  London 
gave  him  hope,  he  said,  that  a 
planned  extension  of  the  Thom¬ 
son  Organization’s  string  of 
local  papers  in  Britain  could  go 
ahead. 

His  regional  subsidiary  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  plans  to 
print  two  papers  at  Hemel 
Hempstead,  near  London,  had 
been  blocked  by  union  demands 
for  manpower. 

Lord  Thomson  said  the  latest 
news  was  that  one  of  the  two 
printing-trades  groups  had 
“agreed  to  co-operate  along 
reasonable  lines.”  He  was  hope¬ 
ful  the  second  would  follow. 

“We  hope  the  decision  to  fold 
the  operation  can  be  reversed,” 
he  added.  He  also  thought  there 
was  room  in  Britain  for  about 
another  dozen  local  newspapers. 
He  wouldn’t  say  where,  but 
added,  “You  just  have  to  look 
at  the  map  to  figure  it  out.” 

Lord  Thomson  preferred  to 
talk  of  The  Times,  “the  old 
Thunderer”  which  has  been  on 
the  downgrade  financially  of 
late  but  for  which  he  forecasts 
eventual  financial  success  re¬ 
sulting  from  heavy  infusions  of 
Thomson  know-how  and  money. 

‘Christmas  Present* 

“It’s  more  an  amalgamation 
of  interests  than  a  purchase,” 
he  explained.  “It’s  really  the 
signing  over  of  part  of  the 
profits  of  a  very  successful  Sun¬ 
day  paper  to  a  losing  paper.” 

He  called  the  Government  de¬ 
cision,  “just  about  the  best 
Christmas  present  you  can 
imagine.” 

“We  know  we’ll  have  to  in¬ 
vest  millions  of  pounds  in  the 
Times  to  make  it  viable,”  he 
remarked.  He  thought  a  “tre¬ 
mendous  difference,”  could  be 
made  in  the  quality  of  the  paper 
through  such  things  as  improv¬ 
ing  its  own  world  and  national 
news  services  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  his  highly-success- 
ful  Sunday  Times. 

“It  makes  economic  sense  that 
a  daily  should  have  a  Sunday 
paper  added  to  it,”  he  said.  “I 
always  had  a  hope  that  the 
Times  would  be  available.” 


Reidtord  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 


Now  that  the  takeover  was 
approved — and  with  no  strings 
attached  by  the  monopolies  com¬ 
mission — he  laughed  at  his  for¬ 
mer  irritation  with  that  body. 

“I  was  impatient  with  the 
commission  during  its  hearings,” 
he  said,  “because  they  were  so 
insistent  on  researching  the 


thing  in  depth.  But  on  looking 
back  I  think  they  were  quite 
right.  Certainly  they  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  the  public.” 

He  added:  “In  many  parts  of 
the  world,  “The  Times  is  Britain. 
That’s  a  very  great  responsi¬ 
bility.” 


Political  Signs  Gone, 
Thanks  to  Hamburgers 

Cocoa,  Fla. 

When  politicians  failed  to  re¬ 
move  their  advertisements  after 
Nov.  8  General  Election,  the 
Brevard  Sentinel  teamed  up  with 
an  army  of  children  to  do  the  job 
for  them. 

The  Brevard  Sentinel,  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
serving  Brevard  County,  offered 
its  young  readers  one  hamburger 
for  each  sign  they  brought  in. 

Response  was  overwhelming. 
Nearly  90  children  turned  in 
more  than  2,000  signs. 

One  girl,  Judith  Graves  of 
Satellite  Beach,  turned  up  with 
221  signs.  Douglas  Grestung  of 
Merrit  Island  turned  in  103. 

• 

Elected  to  Board 

Arthur  W.  Legge,  corporate 
vicepresident  of  the  Interchemi¬ 
cal  Corporation  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  company’s  printing 
inks  division,  has  tneen  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors. 


Railroad  Man  to  Head 
Traffic  Department 

Joseph  F.  Prendergast  Jr.  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Department  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  On  Jan.  1  he  succeeds 
Robert  A.  Cooke,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  after  40  years  of  service 
with  ANPA. 

Prendergast  comes  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  from  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  System.  He  has  been  dis¬ 
trict  freight  agent  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  licensed  to  practice 
before  the  Interstate  (k)mmerce 
Commission. 

• 

Wire  Copy  Changed 

Toronto 

All  Canadian  Press  news 
wires  serving  member  papers  in 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  London  and  Windsor 
have  been  converted  from  all¬ 
caps  to  upper-and-lower-case  in 
unjustified  lines,  coded  for  com¬ 
puter  justification  and  automatic 
typesetting. 
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Grand  Jury 
Strikes  Back 
At  Editorial 


Albany,  X.  Y. 

An  Albany  County  Grand 
Jury  has  issued  a  public  report 
criticizing  the  Knirkcrhovker 
Sews,  the  afternoon  Hearst 
newspaper. 

“Accusations,  innuendos  and 
charges  have  been  made  in  the 
newspaper  columns  without 
foundation  or  any  semblance  of 
evidence,”  the  jury  report  said. 
“We  wish  to  publicly  state  that 
the  grand  jurors  and  officials  of 
Albany  County  have  consistently 
performed  their  duties  loyally, 
conscientiously  and  faithfully.” 

An  editorial  Oct.  14  called  for 
a  judicial  investigation  of  the 
handling  of  the  arrest  of  a 
Negro  civil  rights  worker, 
George  Bunch,  a  college  instruc¬ 
tor,  who  had  lieen  jailed  over 
the  weekend  without  bail  for 
mental  examination  on  a  misde¬ 
meanor  charge. 

The  newspaper  developed  the 
fact  that  Mayor  Erastus  Corn¬ 
ing  2d  had  summoned  the  police 
court  judge  to  his  office  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  arrest  the  day  l)efore 
Bunch  was  booked. 

Call(‘il  for  Iiive>ligation 

The  paper,  in  an  editorial, 
stated :  “There  appears  to  be  the 
basis  for  an  immediate  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  .Appellate  Division 
— and  not  the  u.sual  whitewash 
probe  by  .Albany  officials  or  by 
an  .Albany  County  Grand  Jurj*. 
.  .  .  Let’s  find  out  what’s  going 
on  here.” 

The  Grand  Jury  began  a 
“John  Doe”  investigation  into 
the  editorial  in  November.  Gene 
Robb,  publi.sher  of  .Albany’s  two 
newspapers  and  a  past  president 
of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association,  appeared 
before  the  jury.  Five  members 
of  the  Knickerbocker  News  edi¬ 
torial  staff  also  were  called. 
They  were  Robert  G.  Fichen- 
burg,  managing  editor;  Duane 
LaFleche,  editorial  page  editor; 
John  Breen,  assistant;  E.  Leigh¬ 
ton  O’Brien,  city  editor,  and 
Robert  K.  Illingvvorth,  news 
editor. 

I)ir«‘c|p<l  ut  Ollier  Juries 

The  jury’s  presentment,  •which 
may  .have  gone  beyond  the  law 
which  limits  such  action  to  criti- 
ci.sm  of  public  officials,  con¬ 
demned  “irresponsible  news  re¬ 
porting  which  casts  fal.se  infer¬ 
ences.” 

Reporting  the  jurj'’s  finding, 
the  News  published  the  state¬ 


ment  which  Fichenburg  had 
made  to  it  Dec.  8.  He  said  he 
wrote  the  editorial  and  it  did  not 
refer  to  the  present  grand  jury 
but  to  the  actions  of  several  pre¬ 
vious  grand  juries. 

In  the  la.st  four  years,  at  least 
a  dozen  of  the  newspapers’  staff 
members  have  been  summoned 
liefore  four  different  grand 
juries  which  were  concerned 
with  incidents  embarrassing  to 
the  city  administration. 

Fichenburg  detailed  these  in¬ 
quiries  and  said  they  resulted  in 
“what  I  ■would  term  a  white¬ 
wash.” 

The  frequent  issuance  of  sub¬ 
poenas  to  the  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  papers,  Fichenburg 
said,  appeared  to  be  an  attempt 
to  harass  and  intimidate  the 
newspapers.  All  of  the  editors 
under  subpoena  declined,  on  ad¬ 
vice  of  counsel,  to  waive  immu¬ 
nity. 

Robb  said  he  stood  by  the 
statement  made  by  Fichenburg 
to  the  jury.  The  newspapers,  he 
.said,  were  fulfilling  their  duty 
to  provide  responsible  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  community. 

The  newspapers  and  the  local 
Democratic  machine,  in  power 
since  1921,  have  been  at  odds 
with  each  other  for  several 
years.  A  former  executive  editor 
of  the  Times-Union,  Daniel  E. 
Button,  ran  on  the  Republican 
and  Liberal  tickets  in  Novemlier 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  to 
fill  the  seat  vacated  by  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Leo  W.  O’Brien,  the 
Democratic  representative  for 
many  years.  Button  is  the  fir.st 
Republican  Congressman  from 
the  .Albanv  district  in  nearly  40 


Reporter  .4ppeals 
In  Contempt  Case 

Springfield,  Mass. 

.M  iss  Peg  Shaw  has  appealed 
a  $100  fine  for  contempt  of  court 
imposed  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  Robert  H.  Beaudreau  in 
November. 

,A  writ  of  error  filed  by  her 
counsel,  David  Burres,  alleged 
that  the  contempt  finding  was 
an  unlawful  violation  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Miss  Shaw,  a  fomrer  Spring- 
field  Union  reporter,  printed  in-, 
formation  about  a  criminal  trial 
which  Judge  Beaudreau  said  he 
had  told  her  to  exclude.  The 
judge  declared  a  mistrial. 

• 

In  New  Bo.4  Job 

Harold  Dicker,  a  member  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  .staff  since  1948,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  new  position 
of  promotion  manager,  Sandy 
Thompson,  promotion  director, 
announced. 


Slje  Jfettr  jjerk 


2  iLiPOTras  isioes 


Sl)c  ycUf  JJork 


THE  END  OF  A  PERIOD — When  the  New  York  Times  adopts  a 
new  design  of  its  title  in  1967  (stronger,  bolder  letters  than  those 
in  the  current  logotype),  it  will  chop  off  the  period  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  for  115  years.  It  used  to  be  customary  to  place  a  period 
in  newspaper  names. 

Winners  of  Women’s  Page 
Awards  ($11,500)  Posted 


Columbia,  Mo. 

Winners  in  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  Penney-Missouri  Awards 
competition  for  women’s  page 
excellence  were  announced  here 
Christmas  Day  by  Dean  Earl 
English  of  the  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

Nearly  $11,500  will  lie  shared 
by  the  winners  in  the  seven 
competition  classes. 

Winners  for  women’s  pages 
in  the  1966  competition: 

CLASS  I  —  (1)  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic,  Mari¬ 
lyn  Reynolds.  (2)  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record-Chronicle,  Kit  King.  (3) 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  Sews,  Doris 
Flora. 

CLASS  II— (1)  TODAY, 
Cocoa,  Fla.,  Gloria  Biggs.  (2) 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  Kath¬ 
ryn  Robinette.  (3)  Davenport 
(la.)  Times-Democrat,  William 
Wundram. 

CLASS  III— (1)  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Lou 
Schwartz.  (2)  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal,  Aileen  Ryan.  (3)  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  Barbara  Somer¬ 
ville. 

CLASS  IV — (1)  Arlington 
Heights  (Ill.)  Herald,  Marianne 
Scott.  (2)  Evanston  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
view,  Lorraine  Bannon.  (3) 
San  Fernando  Valley  (Calif.) 
Sun,  Thelma  Barrios. 

FASHION— Marian  Christy, 
Boston  Globe, 

REPORTING-WRITING  — 
Pat  Millard  Hunter,  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

Photography  winners: 

Women’s  Page  Photographer 
of  the  Year — A1  McLaughin, 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times. 

Cla.ss  I — (Picture  Layout)  — 
(1)  Gary  Settle,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Journal.  (2)  Bill  Snead, 
Wilmington  Journal.  (3)  Rich¬ 
ard  Bauer,  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Class  II — (Story-Telling  Pic¬ 
ture) — (1)  Gary  Settle,  Wil¬ 
mington  Journal.  (2)  Hank 
Daniel,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server.  (3)  Michael  Mauney, 
Charlotte  Observer. 

Class  III — (Personality  Por¬ 
trait) —  (1)  Donald  Nusbaum, 
Milwaukee  Journal.  (2)  Donn 
Gould,  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.) 
Sun-Sentinel.  (3)  Lou  Toman, 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News. 

Photography  honorable  men¬ 
tions:  Robert  Steinau,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal;  Mary  Framp- 
ton,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Bill 
Hunter,  Akron  Beacon  Journal; 
Ted  Walls,  Akron  Beacon  Joi.r- 
nal;  Doug  Moore,  Toledo  Blade; 
Richard  Bauer,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Hank  Daniel,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server;  Michael  Mauney,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer. 

Winners  will  be  saluted  at  a 
five-day  Workshop  March  12-17, 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
• 

C-E  Agency  Expands 
Media  Research  Depl. 

Victor  Hawkins,  an  eight  year 
veteran  of  Campbell-Ewald,  has 
been  named  director  of  media 
research,  and  Richard  Weithas 
has  been  named  manager  of 
media  research.  Weithas  joins 
C-E  from  Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 
where  he  was  a  media  planner. 

Four  media  research  super¬ 
visors  will  direct  the  efforts  of 
a  staff  of  analysts  in  the  ex¬ 
panded  department,  which  is 
responsible  for  all  broadcast  and 
print  media  evaluations;  the 
purchase  and  evaluation  of 
media  research  data;  and  the 
coordination,  preparation  and 
execution  of  media  data  process¬ 
ing. 

The  four  supervisors  are: 
Charles  Putt,  Walter  Warzbok, 
Frank  Mintz  and  Bernard  Gug¬ 
genheim. 
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CL\SSIFIED  CLINIC 


Aim  Your  Promotion 
At  Real  Prospects 

By  Stan  Fineness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  liullelin 


for  furniture,  freezers,  refriger  problems  with  Classified  adver- 
ators,  you’ll  find  very  few  items  tising. 

priced  under  $100.  We  don’t  mean  to  sniff  at 

So,  it’s  obvious  that  the  Mil-  “family”  Classified  ads,  nor  do 
waukee  Journal’s  promotion  is  we  say  this  business  isn’t  worth 
aimed  toward  the  real  prospects :  going  after.  It  certainly  is  im- 
commercial  users  in  important  portant  and  should  be  carefully 
classifications.  Their  promotion  protected.  But  we  are  saying 
upgrades  Classified.  Their  pro-  that  times  have  changed,  and 
motion  really  shows  users  how  we  should  be  out  talking  to  the 
they  can  make  money  or  solve  right  prospects. 


Some  signs  of  improvement 
are  showing  up  in  Classified 
promotion. 

For  too  many  years,  too  few 
people  in  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  have  analyzed  their  own 
product  and  come  up  with  the 
right  decisions  on  how  to  foster 
its  growth. 

Kuii-Of-The-Mill  Ads 

“Clean  out  your  basement, 
attic,  and  garage  .  .  .”  “Gather 
up  your  ‘don’t  needs’  and  run 
an  inexpensive  Want  Ad  in  the 
Gazette  .  .  .”  This  is  the  kind  of 
promotion  used  today  by  paper 
after  paper. 

The  fact  that  this  is  generally 
poor  promotion  isn’t  as  bad  as 
the  fact  that  it’s  geared  to  non¬ 
productive  areas. 

People  just  don’t  run  $5  ads 
to  sell  $10  items.  They  give 
away  the  stroller  or  the  playpen. 
Or  they  put  the  used  bed,  spring 
and  mattress  out  for  the  trash 
truck.  They  won’t  take  the  time 
or  the  trouble  to  advertise  a 
used  bicycle. 

Sure,  we’ll  get  some  of  these 
ads,  but  not  in  the  volume  we 
used  to  get  them.  Our  society 
is  too  affluent. 

It  may  be  true  that  that  these 
ancient  promotion  methods  are 
doing  much  more  harm  than  we 
realize.  The  “clean-out-your- 
attic”  approach  works  just  about 
perfectly  to  keep  alive  the  idea 
of  Classified  being  a  second-hand 
store  with  second-rate,  low  in¬ 
come  readership.  How  often  is  a 
Classified  presentation  turned 
down  because  the  prospective 
advertiser  says,  “No  thanks.  I 
don’t  want  to  ruin  my  store 
image  by  using  Classified.”? 

Satisfied  Customers 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
come  to  some  decisions  regarding 
the  directions  in  which  they 
believe  promotion  should  go.  A 
current  program,  utilizing  small- 
space  ROP  ads  demonstrates  our 
point.  The  headlines  read,  “Do 
Journal  Classified  Ads  REALLY 
WORK?”  and  then  a  Classified 
salesgirl  asks,  “Hello,  Mr.  Mer¬ 
ritt  Lyon  of  Capitol  Trailer 
Sales?  This  is  Miss  Himes  of 


Mr.  Lyon  replies,  “Satisfied? 
You  bet!  Since  I  started  using 
Journal  Classified  ads,  business 
at  Capitol  Trailer  Sales  has  been 
phenomenal.  In  fact,  at  a  recent 
convention  in  Minneapolis,  I  was 
given  an  award  for  outstanding 
sales  achievements  among  200 
dealers  in  the  United  States. 
This  high  sales  record  is  a  direct 
result  of  my  Journal  Classified 
ad  program.  I  really  believe  it 
beats  any  other  medium  of 
advertising.” 

W  lial  The  Kfsptmse? 

Here’s  the  copy  from  another 
ad: 

“Mr.  Naimon  of  Owl  Imports? 
This  is  Miss  Ford  of  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department.  I’m  call¬ 
ing  to  inquire  about  the  response 
to  your  Classified  display  ad  for 
‘musical  miracles’.  What  re¬ 
action  did  you  get?” 

“Miss  Ford,  this  was  the 
largest  Classified  ad  we  have 
ever  used.  The  response  we  re¬ 
ceived  was  so  great  that  now  I 
am  sold  on  larger  ads  and  run¬ 
ning  them  as  often  as  we  can. 
People  have  responded  to  our 
larger  ads  saying  that  they  just 
had  to  come  in  to  see  these  rare 
and  unusual  items  we  adver¬ 
tised.” 

'Results  '^'ere  Amazing' 

Other  ads  have  covered  the 
employment  classifications,  and 
one  asked,  “What  response  did 
you  get  to  your  four-line  ad  on 
Mallards  for  sale?”  (“Results 
were  amazing!  We  even  got  a 
letter  from  a  buyer  in  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  who  ordered  several 
hundred  dressed  Muscovies.”) 

Although  Classified  does  get 
“family  ad”  participation,  this 
is  not  what  makes  the  wheels 
go  ’round.  Reader  interest,  yes. 
Revenue,  some.  But  when  the 
majority  of  newspapers  begin 
to  analyze  where  their  Classified 
revenue  comes  from,  they’ll  find 
that  something  like  75  or  80% 
is  commercial  in  nature.  Auto¬ 
motive,  employment,  rentals, 
real  estate,  merchandise. 

And  even  when  you  do  get 
into  non-commercial  “family” 


PROMOTION 

Shakespearean  Play, 
Followed  by  Music 


By  (ieorfre  Wilt 

Fast  on  the  heels  of  one  cul¬ 
tural  community  service  project, 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  has 
embarked  on  a  second,  and  con¬ 
trasting  program. 

From  October  through  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  the  Boston  newspaper 
brought  Shakespearean  drama 
to  80,000  students  and  adults  in 
the  greater  Boston  area  with  its 
second  annual  Shakespearean 
Repertory  season.  The  audiences 
saw  presentations  of  Hamlet, 
Julius  Caesar,  and  the  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  produced  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  repertory  company, 
underwritten  by  the  Herald- 
Traveler. 

As  a  continuation  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler’s  effort  to  provide 
a  significant  cultural  enrichment 
for  the  young  people  and  adults 
of  the  community,  it  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  “First  Annual 
American  Festival  of  Music”! 

For  Four  Days 

The  four-day  Festival,  under¬ 
written  and  sponsored  by  the 
newspaper,  will  start  Thursday, 
April  20  at  a  large  Boston  au¬ 
ditorium,  during  the  Spring 
school  vacation. 

The  festival  will  be  produced 
by  George  Papodopoulo.  Its  four 
evening  programs  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to:  Music  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  The  Living  Blues,  The 
Frontier  Tradition  (from  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  to  Hullabaloo)  and 
the  Mountains  and  the  Plains. 

The  afternoon  programs  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  folk  rock  concert  and 
a  children’s  concert.  In  addition, 
workshops  in  specialized  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  held  from  time  to 
time  during  the  festival. 

The  Herald-Traveler  will  un¬ 
derwrite  all  expenses  of  these 
concerts,  in  order  to  permit  a 
low  admission  fee  of  $2.  Each 


president  and  publisher,  is  es¬ 
tablishing  a  scholarship  fund  to 
help  worthy  students  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  the  cultural 
fields. 

The  Thursday  evening  “Music 
of  the  Ameidcas”  concert  will 
present  music  of  neighboring 
American  states,  featuring  the 
music  of  Canada,  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  Mexico  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  including  Indian  influences. 

The  Friday  night  “Living 
Blues”  concert  will  explore  the 
development  of  the  musical  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  Negro  in 
America.  The  primary  focus  will 
be  on  the  Blues — their  genesis 
in  jazz — their  influence  on  re¬ 
ligious  music  and  their  integra¬ 
tion  into  American  popular 
music. 

Satuixlay’s  “Frontier  Tradi¬ 
tion”  concert  will  demonstrate 
the  growth  of  an  American 
music  which  was  generated  by 
the  peoples  of  various  frontiers. 
The  Sunday  “Mountains  and 
Plains”  concert  will  attempt  to 
pick  up  the  thread  of  the  music 
of  Southern  Mountain  settlers 
and  trace  it  to  the  Country  and 
Westeni  tunes  of  today. 

Non-Profit  Foundation 

Samuel  Hirsch,  drama  critic, 
will  be  executive  director  for 
the  festival,  which  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  newspaper’s 
non-profit  foundation,  Herald- 
Traveler  Charities,  Inc. 

“We  are  delighted  with  our 
success  in  bringing  Shakespear¬ 
ean  drama  as  a  real  and  excit¬ 
ing  form  of  entertainment  to 
the  school  children  of  Boston,” 
said  Mr.  Akerson.  “We  hope  to 
achieve  parallel  results  in  the 
field  of  popular  music  which  in 
all  its  forms  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  culture.” 


The  Journal  Classified  Ad  De¬ 
partment.  Were  you  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  your  ad  that 


ads,  most  of  them  are  high- 
ticket  items :  boats,  motors,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  homes  for  sale.  Even 


program  will  have  one  of  the 
star  performers  in  its  particular 
field  as  master  of  ceremonies. 


“We  feel  that  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  should  involve  itself 
with  the  cultural  enrichment  of 


ran  in  The  Journal  last  week?  when  you  do  get  into  the  ads  In  addition,  George  Akerson,  the  area  it  covers,”  he  added. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

‘Sparetime’  Approach 
To  Better  Pictures 

By  Rick  Friedman 


I  have  known  a  few  pliotog- 
rapliers  who,  if  they  see 
something  which  hasn’t  been 
assigned  to  them,  or  on  their 
day  off,  they  won’t  take  a 
picture  of  it.  Why  they  are 
in  news  photography  I’ll 
never  know. 

So  states  29-year-old  Bob 
Miller  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal.  As  the  words  above  and 
the  pictures  on  these  two  pages 
show,  Bob  Miller  has  turned  his 
sparetime  into  producing  good 
newspaper  photography. 

“I  had  read  about  the  Enter¬ 
prise  System  other  newspapers 
have  for  their  photographers,” 


he  relates.  “When  1  came  to  the 
Journal  two  years  ago,  I  decided 
to  carry  the  idea  one  step 
further.  My  approach  would  be 
to  be  observant  every  day  of 
things  around  me,  whether  I  was 
between  assignments,  on  an  as¬ 
signment  or  on  my  day  off.” 

Ideas  for  pictures  are  every¬ 
where,  Bob  says.  He  finds  them 
from  reading  newspapers,  books 
and  magazines,  from  watching 
television,  from  listening  to  the 
radio.  “One  just  has  to  open 
his  eyes  to  them,”  Bob  claims. 
“You  have  to  become  visually 
literate. 

“When  I’m  looking  for  pic¬ 
tures — which  is  always? — I  try  to 


MILLER:  I  was  assigned  to  cover  Bob  Hope  at  the  home¬ 
coming  in  Madison,  Wis. — on-staoe  stuff  while  he  was  per¬ 
forming.  I  was  at  the  game  on  Saturday  and  he  came  down 
on  the  field  to  accept  a  token  award.  The  other  photog¬ 
raphers  were  taking  pictures  of  him  talking  with  people, 
shaking  hands,  the  award  ceremony — and  of  each  other  taking 
pictures  of  him.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  when  the 
ceremony  had  started  and  everyone  had  left  him  alone  was 
that  Hope  looked  a  lot  older  than  we  see  him  on  tv.  He 
didn't  have  his  make-up  on.  I  wanted  to  show  this  so  I  made 
an  extreme  close-up  of  his  face,  even  to  cropoing  his  hat 
off  on  the  negative. 


look  for  the  things  that  take  a 
photograph  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Unusual  angles,  time  of  day,  the 
weather,  interesting  personali¬ 
ties.  If  it’s  my  day  off,  I  plan  a 
picture  story  or  to  photogrraph 
some  specific  locale.” 

Bob  Miller  claims  he  is  tired 
of  listening  to  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  constantly  complain 
they  shoot  nothing  but  award 
pictures,  two  men  and  a  piece 
of  paper,  or  a  plaque,  that  they 
never  get  any  decent  assign¬ 
ments  from  their  editors. 

“This  kind  of  complaining  is 
especially  true  of  young  photog¬ 
raphers  who  have  just  joined  a 
newspaper  staff,”  Bob  adds.  “I 
was  no  exception.  But  if  they 
would  do  a  little  work  on  their 
own  time  they  might  find  they 
are  rewarded  with  better  assign¬ 
ments.” 

Bob  sees  himself  as  more  for¬ 
tunate  that  some  photographers 
because  the  Journal  encourages 
this  type  of  approach  to  news 
photography.  “The  picture  edi¬ 
tors  have  been  very  receptive  to 
the  photographs  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted,”  he  claims.  “In  one 
month  alone  out  of  eight  pic¬ 
tures  taken  on  my  own  time  that 
I  turned  in,  all  eight  were  pub¬ 
lished.  I  would  say  about  80 
percent  of  what  I  take  on  my 
own  gets  into  the  papers.” 

Problems? 

Bob  sees  a  couple  of  prob¬ 
lems  for  a  photographer  doing 
“sparetime”  shooting:  “There 
are  occasions  when  you  just 
don’t  have  the  time  to  do  the 
kind  of  job  you’d  like  to  do. 
Some  pictures  just  naturally 
require  more  hours  to  produce 
.something  that  would  be  worth 
putting  into  the  newspaper. 

“The  biggest  problem  can  be 
the  editor.  If  a  photographer 
doesn’t  see  a  majority  of  his 
•sparetime’  pictures  getting  pub¬ 
lished,  it  isn’t  too  long  before  he 
becomes  dissatisfied.  A  lot  can 
depend  on  the  particular  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  editor  at  the  paper 
where  you  work. 

“I  know  of  many  instances  on 
newspapers  where  the  photogra¬ 
pher  has  worked  extra  and  re¬ 
ceived  nothing  for  it.  Small 
wonder  he  moved  on.  After  a 
photographer  has  been  with  a 
paper  a  couple  of  years  he 
should  expect  and  receive  some 
good  a.ssignments.” 

Bob  says  the  satisfactions 
gained  from  such  efforts  can’t 
be  measured  by  any  mathe¬ 
matical  formula.  He  explains  it 
this  way:  “Let’s  be  truthful — 
there  is  a  lot  of  routine  in  news¬ 
paper  photography  one  can’t  get 
away  from.  There  is  too  much 
photography  having  nothing  to 
do  with  editorial  content  at  all. 

“It  doesn’t  take  too  long  for 
a  photographer  working  on  a 


newspaper  to  be  bogged  down 
with  trash — that  unimaginative 
photography  which  should  have 
been  edited  out  of  the  field  years 
ago.  If  a  photographer  is  to  beat 
this  system  he  must  work,  even 
if  it’s  on  his  own  time. 

“If  he  gets  to  the  point  where 
he  is  not  getting  anything  in 
the  paper  or  advancing  in  his 
position  he  has  at  least  built  up 
a  portfolio  for  contests  and  pro¬ 
spective  employers.” 

Bob  started  this  “sparetime” 
approach  after  he  had  been  on 
the  Journal  about  three  months. 

“I  knew  that  being  on  the 
bottom  of  the  staff  because  1 
was  new  would  mean  I  got  many 
of  the  routine  assignments.  I’m 
not  arguing  this — I  believe  it’s 
right.  A  new  photographer 
shouldn’t  expect  the  cream — he 
has  to  prove  his  worth  first. 

“One  of  the  ways  to  prove  his 
worth  is  to  show  the  editors  he 
wants  to  work.  I  worked  hard 
on  every  job  given  me  and  many 
were  well  displayed  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  editors  here  know  good 
pictures  and  when  I  turned  one 
in  they  used  it  well. 

“I  beat  the  routine  assign¬ 
ment  bore  by  photographing 
what  I  wanted  to  on  my  own 
time  and  getting  it  into  the 
paper.  But  a  photographer 
.shouldn’t  slow  down  after  he’s 
proven  his  point.  If  he  likes  his 
work,  why  quit  when  he’s 
ahead?” 

As  with  all  the  Journal  pho¬ 
tographers,  Bob  is  on  general 
assignment;  the  paper  has  no 
specialists.  This  gives  him  the 
opportunity  to  photograph  sub¬ 
jects  as  diverse  as  fashion, 
sports  and  civil  rights  disorders. 
He’s  shot  pictures  all  over  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  Chicago’s  Skid  Row 
and  in  Alabama. 

Under  Production  Dept. 

Photographers  on  the  Journal 
come  under  the  Production  and 
not  the  Editorial  Department 
and  do  advertising,  promotion 
and  public  relations  photography 
as  well  as  editorial  assignments. 
Twenty  men  are  on  the  street 
and  there  are  eight  lab  men. 
But  the  photographers  do  their 
own  processing  and  printing  un¬ 
less  rushed  for  time.  And  they 
are  responsible  for  all  caption 
material  and  the  selection  of 
prints  that  go  to  the  picture 
desks. 

Bob  Miller’s  working  hours 
are  based  on  a  three-week  sched¬ 
ule  and  he’s  usually  on  nights. 
He  has  a  40-hour  week  with 
time-and-a-half  for  anything 
over  40  hours. 

Bob  was  a  photographer  in 
the  Air  Force  from  1955-1959, 
then  went  to  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale  where  he 
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worked  for  the  town’s  daily 
Southern  Illinoisan.  In  1964, 
after  grraduating  SIU  with  a 
B.S.  in  Photography  (with 
minors  in  Sociology  and  His¬ 
tory),  he  worked  five  months 
for  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press 
Gazette  then  joined  the  Journal. 

Looking  back  over  his  career 
thus  far.  Bob  Miller  sums  it  up 
this  way: 

“Newspaper  photography  is 
not  a  high  paying  profession — 
why,  I  don’t  know — and  young 
people  entering  the  field  should 
realize  this.  You  have  to  like 


what  you  are  doing  and  have  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  the 
curious  and  the  wonders  of  life. 

“I  have  been  accused  of  being 
too  narrow  in  life,  of  not  having 
enough  hobbies  to  keep  myself 
busy,  of  not,  as  someone  put  it, 
being  a  complete  man,  A  friend 
here  at  the  Journal  said  to  me 
one  night  that  my  life  was  cen¬ 
tered  around  photography  too 
much.  He  said  I  needed  another 
outlet  to  enjoy  life. 

“I  asked  him  what  other  out¬ 
let  could  I  find  to  enjoy  life  as  I 
now  do  through  photography?’’ 


MILLER:  I  had  covered  Polo  in  Milwaukee  for  over  a  year 
and  never  really  got  a  good  picture.  Then  I  went  out  on  my 
day  off  and  played  around  with  a  long  lens  all  over  the 
field.  The  shot  above  resulted — it's  crooking  the  mallet  and 
Is  legal  in  Polo.  I  felt  this  picture  showed  the  effort  the  man 
crooking  the  mallet  was  putting  out  and  how  unaware  was 
the  man  about  to  hit  the  ball. 


MILLER:  I  spent  several  days  in  the  morning  before  I  re¬ 
ported  to  the  office  working  on  a  picture  series  about  a 
group  of  nuns  called  the  Parish  Visitors.  They  visit  homes 
and  talk  to  p>eople,  trying  to  help  them  out  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  difficulties.  Their  biggest  problem  is  trying  to  reach 
the  children.  I  stayed  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  possible  and 
made  this  from  across  the  street.  The  story  will  be  used  as  a 
Roto  layout  in  the  Journal. 


MILLER:  This  was  also  made  cn  my 
day  off.  The  picture  was  taken  at 
Jones  Island  in  Milwaukee.  This  is 
where  all  the  shipping  activity  takes 
place.  The  object  in  the  foreground 
which  looks  like  a  mountain  is  really 
a  huge  salt  pile  and  the  birds  are 
pigeons.  I  found  out  later  that  salt 
is  a  staple  diet  of  pigeons.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  using  unusual  angles 
and  lenses  to  bring  a  photograph  out 
of  the  ordinary. 
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Teen  Readers  Wooed 
In  Variety  of  Ways 


Thailand'tt  Gina  tim  Major  Role  in  LeeiUi  High  School  Life 


A  "Teen  High-Lites"  pege  !s  a  regular  Saturday  feature  of  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal.  It  is  about  activities  in  all  the  local  high 
schools.  All  the  copy  is  prepared  by  student  editors  from  the 
schools,  and  on  this  page  all  the  art  was  furnished  either  by  students 
or  photo  instructors. 


(This  report  was  prepared  for 
E&P  by  Dr.  Laurence  R.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Florida  State  University- 
on  the  basis  of  a  questionnaire 
distributed  by  Quill  and  Scroll, 
the  international  honorary  soci¬ 
ety  for  high  school  journalists.) 

Teen-agers  as  well  as  adults 
are  the  targets  of  newspaper 
publishers  today. 

The  “research  arm”  of  Quill 
and  Scroll  Foundation  asked 
publishers  six  questions: 

1)  Does  your  newspaper  pub¬ 
lish  original  or  syndicated  con¬ 
tent  epecifically  designed  for 
teen-age  readers? 

2)  Does  your  newspaper  pub¬ 
lish  journalistic,  literary,  or 
other  content  prepared  by  teen¬ 
agers? 

3)  Does  your  newspaper  en¬ 
courage  its  staff  members  to 
speak  before  teen-age  groups, 
career  conferences,  school  press 
conventions,  or  similar  events? 

4)  Does  your  newspaper  pre¬ 
pare  displays,  films,  or  printed 
matter  desigrned  for  teen-agers, 
including  classroom  materials, 
current  affairs  studies,  career 
booklets,  and  similar  materials? 

5)  Does  your  newspaper  con¬ 
duct  readership  surveys  or  com¬ 
parable  studies  of  teen-ager 
interests? 

6)  Does  your  newspaper  con¬ 
duct  studies  of  the  teen-ager  as 
a  member  of  the  consumer  mar¬ 
ket  you  serve? 

Twenty-eight  of  the  32  dailies 
answering  these  questions  pub¬ 
lish  original  or  syndicated  con¬ 
tent  specifically  designed  for 
teen-age  readers. 

Weekend  Feature 

The  Washington  Evening  Star 
publishes  a  “Teen”  section  of  a 
tabloid-sized  W eekender  every 
Saturday.  The  Teen  editor 
writes  and  edits  material  spe¬ 
cifically  for  and  about  Washing¬ 
ton  area  teen-agers.  Features 
include  Top  Tunes,  Teen  Music 
Makers,  Teen-to-Teen  Classified 
Section.  One  feature — Playback 
— is  published  three  times  a 
week.  The  Star  assigns  four 
reporters  to  cover  high  school 
sports. 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  publishes  several  features 
designed  specifically  for  teen 
readers.  These  include  Youth 
Parade,  a  fashion  and  beauty 
column;  Swinging  Set,  a  gen¬ 
eral  interest  column;  Youth  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  weekly  national 
survey  of  youth-oriented  topic; 


Top  Ten,  record  reviews;  Teen 
Calendar,  listing  dances.  Youth 
Center  Activities  for  the  w’eek; 
Socially  Speaking,  chit  chat  col¬ 
umn  concerning  comings  and 
goings  of  young  people. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean 
publishes  Young  World  on 
Saturday.  A  recent  issue  con¬ 
tained  20  pages.  This  issue  fea¬ 
tured  “John  Lambert  Ill’s 
Scaley  ‘Zoo’,”  “The  Art  of  Kiss¬ 
ing,”  “Seven  Seas  Floating 
Campus,”  “The  High-Stepping 
Majorettes,”  “Tarzan  XV  Has 
His  Say,”  and  “Peabody  Student 
Comments  on  Bastille  Day  Cele¬ 
bration.’ 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant  has  published  the  Parade  of 
Youth  for  31  years.  It  usually 
consists  of  eight  pages — tabloid- 
size. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  publishes  each  Saturday 
10  to  16  pages  of  “Young  Amer¬ 
ica”  features.  Original  features, 
new's,  and  pictures  for,  by,  and 
about  teens  and  young  adults 
are  included. 

Ev’ery  Saturday  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  publishes 
a  tabloid-size  magazine  called 
Action  aimed  at  teens  through 
the  22  age  group.  Five  days  a 
week  the  Ledger-Star  publishes 
a  special  page  called  “The  Lively 
Age.” 

The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
publishes  a  Young  Arizona  page 
every  Saturday.  The  Phoenix 
Gazette  publishes  a  tabloid  en¬ 
titled  Teentattle  every  Saturday 
evening  in  the  school  year. 

The  New  York  Post  publishes 
a  column  designated  as  “Teen 
Talk.” 

•Sensitive  Clients 

“We  operate  on  what  we  con¬ 
sider  a  tested  theory  that  the 
teen-ager  resents  being  ‘typed’ 
as  a  class  of  the  human  race,  as 
an  abnormal  or  subnormal  seg¬ 
ment  of  society,”  says  Sam  G. 
Harris  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 
“Our  writers  and  editors  do,  in¬ 
deed,  recognize  that  a  large  part 
of  our  readership  is  teen-agers. 
Our  advertising  and  sales  de¬ 
partments  recognize  that  teen¬ 
agers  are  an  important  segment 
of  the  consumer  market. 

“But  we  direct  our  messages 
to  them  as  if  they  were  a  normal 
and  average  part  of  the  total 
audience;  that  they  are  mature, 
thinking,  responsible  citizens. 
We  feel  that  segregation  of  any 
segment  of  our  readership  into 
age,  religious  or  racial  brackets 


is  undignified  and  can  be  in  poor 
taste.  Our  teen-age  readers  are 
among  our  more  sensitive  and 
responsive  clients.” 

“We  are  less  concerned  about 
publishing  teen-age-oriented  edi¬ 
torial  content — although  we  do 
so — than  about  instilling  the 
newspaper  reading  habit,  per  se, 
in  the  young  per.son,”  says  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Ree.se,  of  the  Detroit 
News.  “To  this  latter  objective, 
which  we  consider  essential  to 
our  future,  we  direct  a  great 
deal  of  time,  effort,  and  money, 
primarily  through  an  extensive 
year-around  newspaper-in-the- 
cla.s.sroom  progfram.” 

Twenty  dailies  reported  that 
they  published  journalistic, 
literary,  or  other  content  by 
teen-agers. 

Every  Wednesday  the  St. 
Petersburg  Evening  Independent 
publishes  Today,  an  eight-page 
magazine  for  teens.  Its  staff 
consists  of  reporters  from  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  area. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald 
sponsors  the  JA  Journal,  a 
Junior  Achievement  company 
that  publishes  and  sells  a  news¬ 
paper  for  teen-agers.  Its  staff 
is  made  up  of  teen-agers,  and 
they  are  advised  by  World-Her¬ 
ald  personnel. 


Variely  of  Programs 

Teen  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Courier  Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  include: 

1.  Scholastic  press  day  at  the 
University  of  Louisville. 

2.  Photo-journalism  course  for 
high  school  students  working  on 
newspapers  and  yearbooks. 

3.  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Dinner  for  winners,  parents,  and 
school  principals. 

4.  Most  Valuable  Staffer 
Award  open  to  school  news¬ 
paper  staffs  in  area. 

5.  Farm  awards  program  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  .state-wide  basis. 
Approximately  84,000  students 
entered  the  con.servation  essay 
te.st. 

6)  Speakers  appeared  on  ca¬ 
reer  day  program.s. 

Several  times  a  year  the 
Boston  Globe  features  press  con¬ 
ferences  for  approximately  300 
.school  editors.  It  also  sponsors 
sports  clinics.  High  School 
Drama  Festival,  art  awards,  and 
similar  activities. 

Approximately  800  high  school 
students  from  36  .schools  attend 
the  High  School  Journalism 
Clinic  sponsored  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Local  Ad  Budgets  Keyed 
To  Markets’  Performance 


A  new  system  for  allocating 
local  advertising  budgets  was 
discussed  recently  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers 
workshop. 

Dr.  Carl  H.  Rush,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Ted  Bates  &  Com¬ 
pany,  described  his  plan  as  one 
in  which  research  is  employed  to 
“isolate  geographic  areas  of  op¬ 
portunity”  so  the  client’s  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  are  invested 
only  in  those  markets  where 
“past  history  indicates  that  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts  have  resulted 
in  profitable  business.” 

“Without  doubt,  every  adver¬ 
tiser  has  some  markets  or  re¬ 
gions  of  the  country  that  are 
better  for  him  than  others,”  he 
said.  “What  ever  the  reason, 
the  facts  are  that  many  brands 
show  large  differences  in  de¬ 
velopment  and  potential  from 
market  to  market.  And  these 
facts,  in  our  opinion,  argue 
strongly  for  differential  spend¬ 
ing  based  upon  exhaustive  an¬ 
alyses  of  opportunities,  market 
by  market,  and  a  continuous 


probing,  testing  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  empirically  where  the 
maximum  overall  pay  out  occurs 
from  such  allocations.” 

Advertisers  who  follow  this 
line  of  reasoning  will  find  that 
taking  money  away  from  mar¬ 
kets  that  do  not  seem  to  re¬ 
spond  properly  and  putting  it 
into  markets  with  a  history  of 
good  response,  theoretically, 
should  improve  sales  and  profits. 
Dr.  Rush  said. 

Realistic  Appraisal 

Budgets  for  national  media. 
Dr.  Rush  suggested,  might  be 
.set  at  a  level  “roughly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  advertising  needs  of 
your  poorest  performing  mar¬ 
kets.”  In  the  better  performing 
markets,  he  recommended  the 
addition  of  local  media  “accord¬ 
ing  to  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
their  response  potential.” 

What  happens  when  a  market 
of  “indicated  special  opportu¬ 
nity”  is  given  extra  advertising 
weight? 


They’re  Capturing  the 
Youth  Market  in  Chicago 
with  Young  Living* 

“NEA’s  new  “Young  Living”  features  are  tailor-made 
for  the  weekly  “Young  Chicago”  page  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  introduced  recently.” 

Nicholas  Shuman 


To  illustrate.  Dr.  Rush  men¬ 
tioned  the  Kool  cigarette  ac¬ 
count  of  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco  Company  handled  by  his 
agency. 

Bates  found  different  sales 
patterns  for  Kools  in  different 
markets  after  breaking  out  sales 
figures  and  ad  expenditures  into 
184  television  areas. 

After  it  found  that  50  mar¬ 
kets  accounted  for  73%  of  all 
cigarette  sales,  the  agency  be¬ 
gan  extra  spending  at  substan¬ 
tial  rates,  often  100%  increases, 
in  selected  markets.  Local  media 
were  used  where  opportunities 
for  increasing  sales  seemed  to 
be  g^reat. 

In  one  market  where  the  sales 
performance  was  34%  higher 
than  the  national  average  and 
the  sales/advertising  ratio  even 
higher  at  56%  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average,  ad  expenditures 
were  increased  to  a  rate  approxi¬ 
mately  double  the  previous  rate. 
The  extra  spending  jumped  the 
sales  index  Bates  was  using 
more  than  10  points. 

“In  general,”  Rush  said,  “our 
experience  tells  us  that  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  increased  sales  tend 
to  exist  more  often  in  markets 
which  are  already  highly  de- 
>  eloped.” 

• 

Lee  Group  Appoints 
Ad  Sales  Drector 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Glenn  Coffelt,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Davenport 
Newspapers  since  1959,  has  been 
named  staff  assistant  for  adver¬ 
tising  sales  for  Lee  Newspapers. 
He  will  direct  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  research  for  the 
15  Lee  newspapers  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  and  Montana. 

Don  Feeney,  as  advertising 
director  of  Davenport  News¬ 
papers,  will  direct  national  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  work,  assisted  by 
Lester  G.  Haines  Jr.,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  Davenport  News¬ 
papers  since  1962. 


Drug  Stores’ 
‘Care’  Theme 
Builds  Image 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Human  interest  appeal 
through  humor  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  series  of  image 
promotion  advertising  used  by 
Cunningham  Drug  Stores  in 
British  Columbia. 

The  theme  of  the  series  is  “At 
Cunningham’s  we  care.”  Earlier 
ads  featured  some  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  highlights  of  this  drug 
chain,  largest  in  western  Canada 
with  50  branches. 

Latest  advertisement  is  of  a 
sobbing,  sorrowful  looking  girl. 
The  copy  is  headed  “This  is 
Debbie  Jacks.  She  hates  Cun¬ 
ningham’s.” 

The  unusual  heading  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  copy:  “Normally 
some  of  our  best  friends  are 
kids.  Debbie  Jacks  certainly  was. 
She  always  thought  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  was  a  great  place  to  get 
candy  and  ice  cream.  Then  one 
day  she  got  a  tummy  ache  and 
discovered  our  REAL  reason 
for  being  in  business.  Prescrip¬ 
tions,  drugs  and  medicines  and 
other  things  that  children  hate. 

“At  Cunningham’s  we  stock 
the  biggest  selection  of  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  in  the  province.  And 
every  store  is  managed  by  a 
graduate  pharmacist  who  knows 
exactly  what  your  doctor  has  in 
mind.  It’s  been  our  number  one 
reason  for  being  in  business  for 
over  55  years.  Which  is  why 
more  people  use  Cunningham 
prescription  service  than  any 
other  drug  store  in  B.  C. 

“Like  we’ve  always  said,  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  care  means  a  lot  to 
you  and  your  family.  But  you 
won’t  get  Debbie  Jacks  to 
swallow  it.” 

The  ads  occupy  from  two- 
thirds  to  full  page  newspaper 
space  two  or  three  times 
monthly. 


AMERKAN  NEWSPAPER 
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If  you  think 
Copley  News  Service 
is  just  one  more 
news  service 
determined  to  be  first 
with  who,  what, 
when  and  where, 
well,  that's  fine  — 
but  you're  dead  wrong. 


r 


Copley  News  Service  has  no  ambitions  to  be 
big  in  the  national  or  international  spot  news 
business.  We're  interested  in  something 
equally  important  —  the  why  of  the  news. 
CNS  offers  editors  concentrated  coverage  of 
the  stories  behind  the  headlines,  in-depth  re¬ 
porting  that  makes  the  news  meaningful  to 
today's  well-informed  newspaper  readers. 

According  to  one  prominent  newsman,  the 
newspaper  of  the  near  future  "...  will  con¬ 
stitute,  in  effect,  almost  a  daily  magazine. 


designed  to  inform,  entertain,  even  at  times 
amuse  the  reader.  If  the  job  is  well  done,  our 
papers  in  1976  will  cut  deeply  into  the 
ground  now  held  by  weekly  news  magazines." 

Copley  News  Service  furnishes  editors 
with  the  why  of  the  news,  the  informative 
and  intensive  analyses  of  important  world 
events  that  can  help  make  a  daily  newspaper 
into  a  daily  news  magazine.  CNS  also  makes 
available  for  subscribers,  many  extra  fea¬ 
tures  for  a  bright,  exciting  newspaper. 


CNS  offers  newspapers  a  worldwide  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  Rem- 
bert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940 
Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California  92112. 


Tom  Harris  Heads  lAPA 
Press  Freedom  Committee 


The  president  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association, 
Julio  de  Mesquita  Filho,  O  Es- 
tado  de  Sdo  Paulo,  Brazil,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Tom  C.  Harris,  associate  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Independent,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  for  1966- 
67. 

Harris  succeeds  John  T. 
O’Rourke,  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  who  resigned  for 
reasons  of  health.  Harris  and 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  were 
founders  of  the  reorganized 
lAPA  in  1950,  and  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  since  1961  and  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  since  1965. 

Mesquita  Filho  also  appointed 
the  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
for  1966-67.  The  regional  vice- 
chairmen  are: 

Argentina:  Juan  S.  Valmag- 
gia,  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires. 

Bolivia,  Paraguay  and  Uru¬ 
guay:  Carlos  Manini  Rios,  La 
Manana,  Montevideo. 


Chile:  Agrustin  E.  Edwards, 
El  Mercurio,  Santiago. 

Brazil:  M.  F.  do  Nascimento 
Brito,  Jomai  do  Brasil,  Ri6  de 
Janeiro. 

Peru:  Manuel  Ciseros,  La 
Cronica,  Lima. 

Colombia  and  Ecuador:  Luis 
Gabriel  Cano,  El  Espectador, 
Bogota. 

Venezuela:  Msgr.  Jesus  Maria 
Pellin,  La  Religion,  Caracas. 

Panama:  George  W.  Wester- 
man,  Panama  Tribune,  Panama. 

Central  America:  Pedro  J. 
Chamorro,  La  Prensa,  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

Jamaica,  Trinidad-Tobago  and 
Caribbean  Area:  S.  G.  Fletcher, 
Daily  Gleaner,  Kingston,  Ja¬ 
maica. 

Cuba:  Amadeo  Barletta,  Jr., 
El  Mundo  (in  exile),  Havana. 

Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti:  German  Omes,  El  Caribe, 
Santo  Domingo,  D.  R. 

Puerto  Rico:  Pablo  Vargas 
Badillo,  El  Mundo,  San  Juan. 

Mexico:  Rodolfo  Junco  de  la 
Vega  Jr.,  El  Norte,  Monterrey. 

United  States:  George.  Beebe, 


They’re  Capturing  the 
Youth  Market  in  Bloomington 
with  Young  Living^ 


Knight  Newspapers. 

Canada:  Ian  Macdonald, 
Thomson  Newspapers. 

SKCRKrARFWulio  de  Mes¬ 
quita  Neto,  O  Estado  de  Sao 
Paulo,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

ASSISTANT  SECRE¬ 
TARIES  —  Charles  Scripps, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
United  States,  and  Horacio 
Aguirre-Baca,  Diario  Laa  Amer¬ 
icas,  Miami,  Florida. 

• 

Publisher  Will  Resist 
Order  Favoring  Union 

Oceanside,  Calif. 

Thomas  W.  Braden,  publisher 
of  the  Oceanside  Blade-Tribune, 
announced  he  will  refuse  to  com¬ 
ply  with  a  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  order  that  he  recog¬ 
nize  the  San  Diego  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  Local  221,  as  the 
exclusive  representative  of  the 
employes  in  the  composing  room 
and  press-stereotype  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  daily  paper. 

Braden  said  he  would  take 
advantagre  of  his  right  to  have 
the  Board’s  order  tested  in 
court. 

The  Board  held  that  Braden 
had  “intimidated”  employes 
during  a  union  organizing  drive 
that  began  in  1963  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  January  1965.  In  May, 
1965,  Blade  Tribune  employes 
voted  against  being  represented 
by  a  union. 

Braden  said,  “The  employes 
of  the  Blade-Tribune  have  the 
right  to  join  the  union  if  they 
wish,  but  they  have  voted 
against  doing  so  and  I  think 
their  rights  should  be  respected 
too.” 


“NEA’s  ‘Young  Living’  features  are  making  a  big  hit  with 
us,  particularly  ‘Youth  Beat'  which  is  included  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  TEENAGRAPH,  our  weekly  high  school 
section.  Keep  the  ‘Young  Living’  pages  coming!” 

Charles  Driver 


IVIaxim  in  Ohio 

Maxim  instant  coffee  has  been 
placed  in  retail  distribution  in 
the  Akron-Canton-C  level  an  d- 
Youngstown  area  of  Ohio.  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods’  Maxwell  House  divi¬ 
sion  reports  this  is  the  fourth 
major  market  area  for  the 
freeze-dried  coffee  this  year. 


SINGLE-RATE 
PLAN 

beats  everythiag,  brother. 

Just  ask  the 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS. 
Mr.  Publisher,  find  out 
about  the  fair-for-all 
Single-Rate  Plan.  Write 
for  full  information 
on  experiences, 
pro  and  con. 


Advertising  Director 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 


Banks^  Ad  Practices 
Hit  by  Gov’t  Rules 

Washington 

A  set  of  advertising  guides 
were  handed  to  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations 
this  week  by  the  Controller  of 
Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Among  the  requirements  im¬ 
posed  by  the  new  regrulations 
are: 

•  The  interest  rate  paid  de¬ 
positors  or  shareholders  must 
be  stated  in  terms  of  the  simple 
annual  rate  of  interesL  Neither 
total  returns  over  a  period  of 
time,  as  a  result  of  compounding 
interest,  nor  the  annual  rate 
achieved  by  compounding  may 
be  used  unless  the  simple  an¬ 
nual  rate  is  given  equal  prom¬ 
inence. 

•  Advertisements  showing 
that  a  depositor  may — through 
combining  accounts  in  various 
ways — receive  insurance  on  ac¬ 
counts  totaling  more  than 
$15,000  Federal  insurance  ceiling 
are  forbidden. 

•  The  word  “profit”  may  not 
be  used  to  describe  the  depos¬ 
itors’  earnings  of  interest  on 
deposits. 

•  Financial  institutions  will 
be  required  to  state  the  fact  if 
an  advertised  rate  of  interest 
is  payable  only  on  accounts  be¬ 
yond  a  specified  size  or  accounts 
held  for  specified  lengths  of 
time. 

K.  A.  Randell,  chairman  of 
the  FDIC,  said  certain  adver¬ 
tising  practices  had  become 
“detrimental  to  the  public’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  nation’s  finan¬ 
cial  system.” 

• 

Editor’s  Talks  Heard 
Via  Pbone  in  Schools 

St.  Louis 

Martin  L.  Duggan,  Globe- 
Democrat  associate  managing 
editor,  is  participating  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  technique  that  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  talk  to  six 
classrooms  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  350  miles  from  St.  Louis 
simultaneously  and  support  the 
lecture  with  blackboard  notes. 

The  students  are  in  the  South¬ 
western  Missouri  towns  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  Washburn,  Cassville,  Purdy, 
Wheaton  and  Monett  The  class¬ 
rooms  and  Duggan’s  office  are 
linked  by  telephone  lines,  and 
an  “electronic  blackboard”  in 
each  classroom  is  made  possible 
by  a  device  called  an  Electro- 
writer. 

How  the  Globe-Democrat 
covers  the  news  of  the  St.  Louis 
j  metro  area  and  the  role  of  the 
reporter  were  covered  in  the  first 
lecture. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


A  Rare  Beast 

While  1.  William  Hill,  managing  editor  of  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  was  sitting  in  a  news  conference  last  June, 
his  attention  was  distracted  by  a  magazine  lying  on  the 
desk  before  him.  It  was  the  latest  issue  of  Zoonooz,  a 
publication  of  the  famous  San  Diego  Zoo,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression.  It  is  a 
sequel  to  a  report  that  appeared  in  Ray  Erwin’s  Column 
of  last  Aug.  20. 

Here  are  Mr.  Hill’s  own  words  to  describe  what  hap¬ 
pened  next,  as  set  down  in  the  first  item  of  what  may 
become  a  historic  collection  of  correspondence.  In  a  letter 
to  Larry  Sisk,  managing  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune, 
he  wrote: 

“Suddenly  there  came  over  me  the  same  sort  of  blind¬ 
ing  flash  as  occurred  to  Mason  Walsh,  managing  editor 
of  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  He  discovered  he’d  concocted  a 
palindrome  —  that  is,  he’d  written  a  headline  saying 
WALSH’S  LAW,  and  he  realized  it  read  the  same  back¬ 
ward  and  forward.  What  I  suddenly  realized  was  that 
Zoonooz  is  also  a  palindrome.” 

Mr.  Hill  delightedly  pointed  this  out  to  a  colleague, 
who  topped  him  by  observing  that  Zoonooz  is  more  than 
a  palindrome.  “It  not  only  reads  the  same  backward  and 
forward,”  Mr.  Hill  was  told.  “It  reads  the  same  upside 
down.” 

Thus  began  a  nationwide  and  thus  far  unsuccessful 
search,  abetted  by  Mr.  Sisk,  to  discover  a  one-word  name 
for  an  upside-down  palindrome,  if  such  there  be.  Mr. 
Sisk,  with  misplaced  confidence,  called  on  me  to  produce 
the  term,  and  I  was  unable  to  do  so.  But  then,  so  far, 
neither  have  Mario  Pei,  the  Columbia  University  linguist; 
Hubbard  Keavy,  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  an  acknowledged  wordsmith,  Mr. 
Walsh,  King  Durkee,  director  of  training  for  the  Copley 
Newspapers,  Dr.  C.  R.  Schroeder,  director  of  the  zoo 
(who  said  his  lexicographer  cage  is  empty  at  present), 
nor  the  English  faculties  of  Los  Angeles  State  College  or 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  Mr.  Keavy  spec¬ 
ulated  that  the  beast  is  too  rare  to  have  a  name,  since 
only  Z,  O,  N,  and  S  look  the  same  upside  down.  But  he 
forgot  I,  X,  and  H. 

Neil  Morgan  then  gave  the  subject  a  couple  of  whirls 
in  his  column  in  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune.  Mr. 
Morgan  did  not  turn  up  a  one-word  name  for  an  in¬ 
vertible  palindrome,  but  he  did  get  some  interesting  mail 
from  his  readers  about  palindromes  in  general: 

“Merlin  Bishop  and  Kay  Schilling  wrote  in  to  suggest 
that  NOON  qualifies  both  ways.  Bishop  suggests  calling 
the  upside-down  ones  invertible  palindromes.  He  offers 
a  numerical  palindrome,  California  Highway  101.  Robin 
Johnson  Sr.,  who  used  to  live  in  Kanakanak  (that’s  a 
palindrome),  Alaska,  finds  SWIMS  an  upside-down, 
backward-forward  palindrome,  and  refers  to  it  as  a 
vertical  palindrome.  He’s  borne  out  by  Dmitri  A.  Bor- 
mann’s  book.  Language  on  Vacation,  which  offers  these 
ordinary  palindromes:  ‘Dennis  and  Edna  Sinned’  and 
‘Sums  are  not  set  as  a  test  on  Erasmus.’  Bookdealer  Ted 
Laning  recalls  a  palindrome  from  his  school  days,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Napoleon:  ‘Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba.’  [The 
attribution  would  be  more  convincing  if  the  remark  were 
in  French,  but  then  it  does  describe  Napoleon’s  plight.] 
Assemblyman  Jim  Mills  notes  that  Lieut.  George  Horatio 
Derby,  one  of  California’s  earliest  humorists,  wrote  of 
Yreka  Bakery  as  a  palindrome.” 
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ADVANCED 


MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 

A  verutile,  fast  acting,  smooth  operating,  fine  or  rough 

a  machine  that  will  simultaneously  rout  two  curved 
ype  plates. 

Dual  heads  for  each  plate  make  two  sizes  of  bits  avail¬ 
able  to  the  operator,  at  the  touch  of  a  switch. 

This  machine  is  also  available  In  a  single  plate,  dual 
apindlo  model. 


L 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 


Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 


routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 


thefmtmre 

today! 


Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufeote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


r 

news-people 


IN  ACADEMIC  COMPANY — Roger  Taterien,  left,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  the  United  Press  International,  talks  with  Dr.  Novice 
G.  Fawcett,  president  of  Ohio  State  University,  while  waiting  to 
address  the  graduating  class.  Tatarian  spoke  of  the  new  perspective 
which  science  has  given  to  man. 


Johnson  &  Johnson 
Fills  PR  Post 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  G.  Foster  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  and  director  of  corporate 
public  relations  for  Johnson  & 
Johnson’s  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  operations. 

Foster  joined  Johnson  & 
Johnson  in  1957  after  having 
been  night  editor  of  the  Neivark 
(N.  J.)  News.  He  went  with  the 
News  in  1948  as  a  reporter,  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University. 

«  *  * 


Allan  Adasiak,  staff  writer 
for  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  News,  w'as  named  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  serve 
on  staff  as  a  press  assistant. 

*  *  * 

Linn  C.  Lighter  has  retired 
as  chief  copy  editor  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News 
after  46  years  of  service. 

»  *  * 

Richard  G.  Wald,  last  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  later  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribune,  will  become  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Post  on  Feb.  1. 
*  *  * 

Neild  B.  Oldham  resigned  as 
Warwick  bureau  manager  of 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
and  Bulletin  to  join  the  news 
staff  of  WGBH-tv,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  Simonson  —  from 
sales  manager  to  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dover  (N.J.)  Daily 
Advance. 

*  *  • 

Vitus  J.  Fecht  Jr. — from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News  to  advertising  manager, 
Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  Advance. 

*  *  « 

Michael  M.  Hess,  a  former 
English  teacher — now  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dover  (N.J.)  Daily 
Advance. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  0.  Reid,  co-owner 
of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.) 
Democrat,  and  Mrs.  Reid — on  a 
trip  to  Hawaii,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  until  Feb.  28. 
They  will  inspect  newspaper 
plants  in  the  countries  they 
visit. 

*  *  * 

Harold  E.  Harlow — from  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  to  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  to  succeed  Ralph 
L.  Millet  Jr. — now  editor. 


Don  K.  Ferguson — from  re¬ 
porter  to  city  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel  to  succeed  Joseph  J.  Levitt 
— retired. 

*  «  * 

Sexson  E.  Humphreys,  chief 
of  the  cop”  desk  at  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News,  will  be  a 
visiting  lecturer  in  news  writ¬ 
ing  and  news  editing  at  DePauw 
University  next  semester. 

*  *  * 

Jack  W.  Clarke,  former 
newspaperman  and  Ford  Motor 
Company  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  20  years  until  he 
retired  last  March,  has  opened 
a  PR  office  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  Stanton,  publisher  of 
the  Milford  Citizen  —  elected 
president  of  the  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association. 

*  *  * 

Richard  J.  Cahill,  formerly 
a  market  analyst  for  the  New 
Departure  Division,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  has  joined 
the  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News  as  advertising  manager. 
He  succeeds  George  Kohn,  who 
resigned  to  become  an  account 
executive  at  Jerry  Lowengard 
&  As.sociates,  Hartford  adver¬ 
tising-public  relations  agency. 

*  *  * 

David  Yount,  formerly  with 
CBS  News,  has  joined  the  West 
Hartford  (Conn.)  News  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Moriarty,  with 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette  since  1957, — promoted 
to  assistant  state  editor. 

«  *  * 

William  Addis,  on  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  for  20  years — resigned 


to  become  advertising  manager 
of  the  weekly  South  Windsor 
(Conn.)  Inquirer,  succeeding 
Carl  Flower,  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Patrick  Collins,  formerly 
with  Bo  Bernstein  Advertising 
Agency,  Providence,  R.  L, — to 
advertising  art  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Tonsing,  former 
Wichita  and  Denver  newspaper 
reporter — leaving  Martin  Com¬ 
pany’s  public  relations  staff  to 
be  administrative  assistant  to 
Repr.  Donald  G.  Brotzman  of 
Colorado. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Gillespie  —  from  re¬ 
write  to  education  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  re¬ 
placing  Richard  De  Lone,  who 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools. 

*  * 

Fred  W.  Thomas — from  spe¬ 
cialist  in  education  writing  to 
city  editor  of  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  James  A.  Clemon,  who 
joins  the  staff  of  editorial  writ¬ 
ers. 

*  «  * 

Allan  K.  Tubach — promoted 
to  director  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
W  orld  -  Herald,  succeeding 
Homer  Schleh  who  continues 
in  charge  of  coloi-photo  produc¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  L.  Rushton,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Feature  Parade  mag¬ 
azine  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Telegram  for  25  years 
— retired. 

*  4^  * 

Leslie  Moore,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette  the  past 


10  years,  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1934 — retired. 

•  «  * 

John  B.  Roughan — from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  succeeding  the 
late  Victor  Romane.  New  re¬ 
tail  manager  is  David  Merrill. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Lawlor — appointed 
chief  photographer  of  the  Low¬ 
ell  (Mass.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Norman,  Swift,  former  New 
York  newspaperman — now  man¬ 
ager  of  corporate  communica¬ 
tions,  Midland-Ross  Corp. 

*  «  * 

David  J.  Phillips,  a  former 
Nebraska  newspaperman  —  now 
vicepresident-public  relations  of 
State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance  Co. 

•  *  * 

Charles  Templeton,  onetime 
sports  cartoonist  and  executive 
news  editor  at  the  Toronto  Star 
— named  director  of  news  and 
public  affairs  for  CTV  television 
network  in  Canada. 

4>  «  * 

Eugene  Conrotto,  publisher 
of  the  Palm  Desert  (Calif.) 

Post  — elected  president  of  the 

Palm  Desert  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Goodman,  former 
Washington  and  Ottawa  corres¬ 
pondent — now  city  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Stam,  replacing  G.  F. 
Toner,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Dudley  Lehew  is  the  new 
Associated  Press  broadcast  news 
supervisor  in  the  Atlanta  bu¬ 
reau.  He  succeds  Hoyt  Har¬ 
well,  named  AP  correspondent 
at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

*  *  * 

James  Donnelly  has  joined 
the  Associated  Press  staff  in 
Omaha.  He  has  worked  for  the 
Hastings  Tribune,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  and  the  Omaha 
Sun  papers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Al  Pagel,  medical  reporter 
for  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World- 
Herald — to  a  similar  post  at  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Charles  C.  Niehuis,  former¬ 
ly  Montrose  News  Brueau  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Sentinel,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Wildlife  Sportsman. 

*  *  He 

Philip  Sykes,  a  reporter 
since  he  was  16  and  a  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard  in  1961-62 — 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Star.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Ralph  Allen. 
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Southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  Company — to  advertising 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

«  «  « 

Charles  Balczum  —  named 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Willimantic,  Conn. 
William  Adint — named  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  correspondent  at 
Pomfret,  Conn. 


Myers  Named  CM 
As  Aust  Successor 

Los  Angeles 

William  Myers  has  taken  over 
as  circulation  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
to  succeed  H.  Ted  Aust  Sr.,  who 
retired  Christmas  Eve  after  26 
years  with  that  newspaper. 
Myers  stepped  up  from  assistant 
circulation  director. 

Aust,  for  36  years  with  Hearst 
Newspapers,  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  California  Circulation 
Managers  Association  and  a 
founder  of  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation.  His  son, 
Ted  Aust  Jr.,  a  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  is  now  publishing 
an  advertising  paper  in  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif. 


Gerard  Harrington,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  —  re¬ 
tired. 


John  H.  Harvey,  assistant 
bureau  chief  of  the  Toms  River 
office  of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press — to  the  Toms  River  Chem¬ 
ical  Corporation  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager. 


ON  A  HOLIDAY  in  Hawaii,  via  United  Air  Lines:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al 
Totter  and  their  daughter,  Cheri.  Totter  is  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  in  California. 


Polly  Warfield — to  man¬ 
aging  editor  from  society  editor, 
Gardena  Valley  (Calif.)  News, 
.succeeding  James  H.  Carter, 
who  has  taken  a  public  relations 
job. 


David  B.  Clooney — named  to 

(N.  C.)  News-Argus  for  more  (D.  C.)  Post — elected  president  the  new  post  of  advertising  sales 
than  20  years — to  the  staff  of  of  the  Anglo-American  Press  representative  for  the  Bangor 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sioi,  Association  in  Paris.  (Me.)  News  in  Portland,  Me. 


Sherman  Shore,  editor  of  the  Steve  Blassberg,  who  holds  Royal  Brougham,  sports  edi- 
feature  section  of  the  Sunday  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  tor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Journal  and  Sentinel  in  Wins-  public  relations  from  Boston  Intelligencer — elected  president 
ton-Salem,  N.  C.,  has  been  ap-  University,  and  John  Smith,  of  the  Puget  Sound  Sports- 
pointed  to  the  newly-created  formerly  on  advertising  staff,  writers  and  Casters, 
position  of  staff  metropolitan  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Sentinel.  He  has 
been  succeeded  as  Sunday  editor 
by  Del  Marbrook  of  the  Jour 
nal  staff. 


Burton  Lewis — retired  as 
editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Welland  (Ont.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une.  He  will  make  his  home  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Fraser, 
who  is  family  news  editor  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 


They’re  Capturing  the 
Youth  Market  In  Buffalo 
with  Young  Living* 


John  P.  Wiley  Jr. — former 
county  editor,  Middletown 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Herald-Record — 
named  a  fellow  in  the  Advanced 
Science  Writing  Program  at 
Columbia  University. 


Angelo  Natale,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  bureau  of  Associated 
Press  since  1959 — named  AP 
news  editor  in  Connecticut,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Thomas  M.  Stewart — 
„  „  „  reassigned  to  Washington  bu- 

Robert  C.  Hedlund,  manager  j.eau 
of  the  PainesvUle  (Ohio)  Tele¬ 
graph  —  named  administrative 
assistant  to  the  publisher  Don 
Rowley.  James  I.  Bumgardner 
— named  to  new  position  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  Howard 
Mobley — editor. 


“Your  Young  idea  team  at  NEA  is  on  the  right  track 
with  the  "Young  Living”  page.  These  young  people  are 
the  ones  we  are  aiming  at  as  home-delivered  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  years  ahead.” 

Paul  Neville 
Buffalo  Evening  News 


Lowell  E,  Redelings,  former 
entertainment  editor,  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen  News — named 
to  Hollywood  Bureau,  Quigley 
Publications  Inc. 


Waverly  Root,  Washington 


Hugh  Harelson — to  news 
editor  from  sports  editor,  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic,  Phoenix.  Verne 
Boatner — moving  up  to  sports 
editor. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


M.  Dickey  Drysdale— joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  becoming  the 
fifth  member  of  his  family  to 
work  for  the  newspaper. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Peter  B.  Mann,  education 
writer  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  from  1962  until  1966, 
has  been  named  information 
officer  for  the  Southern  Regrional 
Education  Board,  Atlanta. 


TEmple  3-3018 
KALEIGH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


George  Johnson,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Goldsboro 
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Small  Daily  Set 
For  4- Color  Offset 


I  checked  was  in  the  middle  of 
a  color  run  using  a  6x7  trans¬ 
parency  —  and  8x10  transpar¬ 
encies  were  common  items  with 
the  advertising  agencies.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  Shreveport  was 
sending  out  of  town  for  all 


More  Journalism 
Scholarships  at 
North  Carolina 


Hope,  Ark. 

The  3,285-circulation  Hope 
Star  will  celebrate  its  first  an¬ 
niversary'  in  offset  printing  on 
Jan.  7,  by  producing  its  first 
four-color  pictures. 

The  newspaper  has  ordered  a 
Berkey  8x10  Direct  Screen  Sys¬ 
tem,  making  the  Star  the  second 
newspaper  in  the  country  to 
purchase  this  equipment.  (The 
new  Suffolk  Su7i  at  Deer  Park, 
N.Y.  was  the  first.) 

The  Berkey  Direct  Screen 
System  has  push-button  con¬ 
trols.  After  masking  operations 
are  completed,  a  complete  set  of 
four  direct  screened  separation 
negatives  can  be  exposed  from 
a  transparency  in  less  than  10 
minutes. 

Electronic  Controls 

Personnel  from  Berkey ’s  in 
New  York  and  Eastman  Kodak 
in  Dallas  will  make  trial  sets 
of  negativ'es  until  they  come  up 
with  a  desired  result.  They  will 
measure  the  transparency  for 
its  degree  of  lightness  or  dark¬ 
ness,  then  set  up  the  correct  ex¬ 
posures  for  the  “color  mix”  in 
the  electronic  control  unit. 

Once  this  is  accomplished, 
succeeding  transparencies  will 
be  measured  only  for  light 
value.  As  the  light  index  changes 
from  picture  to  picture,  the 
electronic  control  unit  will  auto¬ 
matically  change  the  exposures 
for  the  four  negatives  to  assure 
a  perfect  “color  mix.” 

Purchase  of  the  Berkey  Sys¬ 
tem  climaxed  a  $140,000  con¬ 
version  for  the  Star  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  five-unit  Fairchild 
News  King  Model  475  press  with 
Color  King  folder  and  color 
controls.  This  model  produces 
16  standard  pages  with  four  in 
black  and  one  color  at  15,000 
pph  —  or  eight  pages  with  four 
in  full  color. 

The  Star  is  completely  cold 
type  and  uses  two  pairs  of  Just- 
0- Writer  9  pt.  machines  for 
body  type  and  tw'o  Fairchild 
Morisawa  machines  for  head¬ 
lines  and  display  type.  The  pro¬ 
cess  camera  is  Brown’s  20x24, 
with  NuArc  plate-making 
equipment. 

EmphasiEed  Pics 

Alex  H.  Washburn,  editor 
and  publisher,  said  the  Star  has 
emphasized  pictures  since  1936, 
starting  with  one  4x5  Speed 
Graphic  that  year;  it  now  has 
three.  He  claims  the  paper  pio- 


in  1939,  starting  with  his  own 
Zeiss  Contax;  he  now  has  three 
with  a  total  of  six  lenses. 

“W’e  also  have  a  backlog  of 
5,000  color  transparencies  which 
the  newspaper  will  draw  on  to 
feed  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen 
System,”  Washburn  said. 

The  Berkey  system  will  sim¬ 
plify  the  use  of  color  in  35mm, 
according  to  Washburn,  and  the 
paper  will  be  using  both  35mm 
and  4x5  negatives  for  color 
work. 

CampraH  Loaned  to  Public 

“We  did  one  thing,  which  so 
far  as  I  know  is  a  newspaper 
first  anywhere,”  W’ashburn  said. 
“W’e  have  always  had  the  finest 
newspaper  darkroom  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  which  I  operated  for  30 
years  until  breaking  in  two  of 
our  old  letterpress  shopmen  last 
Augfust  —  but  there  is  always 
a  lack  of  manpower  on  a  small 
daily  in  getting  camera-shooters 
out  to  where  the  action  is. 

“My  idea  was  this:  Research 
the  automatic  35  mm  cameras, 
settle  on  one  simple  enough  for 
any  character  to  operate,  and 
then  loan  them  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  newsworthy  events.  The 
idea  worked  like  magic. 

“We  bought  three  Minolta  Hi- 
Matic-7  cameras,  whose  virtue 
is  that  the  picture-snapper  has 
nothing  to  do  but  focus  with  the 
range-finder.  We  load  the  cam¬ 
eras  and  process  the  film.  The 
picture- taker  gets  a  byline: 
“Joe  Doakes  photo,  with  Star 
camera.”  All  three  cameras  are 
out  so  much  of  the  time  I  am 
buying  two  more  and  perhaps 
a  reflex.  The  payoff  is  that  we 
average  8  to  16  local  pictures 
every  day  —  and  the  quality  for 
non-professionals  is  amazing. 

“Color,  of  course,  will  have  to 
be  handled,  at  least  to  begin 
with,  by  myself,  our  mechanical 
superintendent  Billy  Dan  Jones 
and  Process  Cameraman  Gene 
Allen,  both  of  whom  double  on 
press,  process  camera,  and  news 
darkroom.” 

Washburn  said  the  Star 
bought  the  Berkey  8x10  model 
rather  than  the  4x5  model  for 
revenue  purposes.  “The  news¬ 
paper  itself  needs  provisions  for 
nothing  larger  than  4x5  trans¬ 
parencies,  and  I  orgfinally  did 
order  the  4x5  model.  But  three 
days  later,  after  canvassing  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  commer¬ 
cial  printers  in  Shreveport,  85 
miles  south  of  us,  I  switched 
the  order  to  the  8x10  model. 


separation  negatives  I  sensed  a 
new  source  of  revenue  for  the 
first  Berkey  machine  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  —  and  the  order  for  the 
8x10  was  inevitable. 

“Of  course  it  will  be  only  a 
year  or  two  before  the  Berkey 
installation  is  everywhere  and 
the  price  of  four-color  separa¬ 
tions  will  drop  drastically.  Do 
you  know  what  Dallas  engrav¬ 
ing  houses  now  ask  for  a  set 
of  four  8xl()’s?  It  is  $136.10  for 
one  color  picture! 

“But  no  matter  what  the 
price  picture  is  our  small  city 
will  always  have  a  competitive 
advantage,  providing  we  have 
the  equipment  —  so  I  moved 
early  and  fast.” 

• 

-M.  E.  Walter  Memorial 
Seliolar8hip  Endowed 

Austin,  Texas 

The  University  of  Texas  has 
been  chosen  to  receive  a  $50,000 
grant  from  Houston  Endow¬ 
ment  Inc.,  for  a  graduate  fel¬ 
lowship  program  in  journalism. 

Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  UT  School  of  Com¬ 
munication,  said  the  fellowships 
v.'ill  be  named  in  memory  of  the 
late  M.  E.  W’alter,  editor  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  for  14  years 
who  died  Nov.  1. 

Houston  Endowment’s  presi¬ 
dent,  J.  H.  Creekmore,  said  the 
grant  will  be  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  $5,000  annually  for  10 
years,  beginning  in  September, 
1967. 

Selection  of  the  recipients  and 
the  amount  of  each  fellowship 
will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Scholarship  Committee  of 
the  University’s  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  of  which  Dr.  Norris 
Davis  is  chairman.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  list  a  few  guidelines  to  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  appli¬ 
cants. 

• 

Iceland  Journalists 
Visit  New  York  Times 

Six  journalists  w'hose  profes¬ 
sional  life  is  geared  to  Iceland’s 
leisurely  pace  were  amazed  by 
the  speed  and  complexity  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  metropolitan  daily  in 
a  recent  (Dec.  2)  tour  of  the 
New  York  Times  plant. 

Taking  part  in  the  visit  were 
Miss  Svanlaug  Baldursdottin, 
Visir;  Miss  Anna  Brynjolfsdot- 
tir,  Althydubladid ;  Sverrir 
Thordarson,  Morgunbladid;  Eli¬ 
as  Jonsson,  Timmin;  Baldur 
Oskarsson,  Radio  Reykjavik,  and 
Sigurdur  Magnusson,  director 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  at  Chapel  Hill  will  offer 
next  year  several  $l,000-a-year 
scholarships  to  students  plan¬ 
ning  a  career  in  journalism. 

The  Journalism  Foundation 
Distinguished  Scholarships  will 
lie  the  most  attractive  awards 
offered  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  according  to  Dean 
Wayne  A.  Danielson.  They  will 
be  provided  by  the  Knight  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Charlotte  Obsereer  and  the 
Charlotte  News,  and  other 
North  Carolina  newspapers 
through  the  Journalism  Founda¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina.  The  new 
scholarship  fund  was  created  by 
an  $8,000  challenge  gift  by  the 
Knight  Publishing  Co.,  matched 
by  the  Journalism  Foundation. 

Holt  McPherson,  editor  of  the 
High  Point  Enterprise  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Journalism  Founda¬ 
tion,  said  the  new  undergraduate 
scholarship  program  is  intended 
to  “attract  into  journalism  some 
of  the  brighte.st  young  minds  in 
this  state.” 

Competition  for  the  scholar- 
.ships  will  be  open  to  rising 
juniors  and  seniors  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  or  rising  juniors 
from  other  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  accepted  for  transfer  to 
the  UNC  School  of  Journalism. 

The  $1,000  annual  grant  is 
renewable  for  one  year,  Mc¬ 
Pherson  said,  and  recipients  are 
not  obligated  after  graduation. 

Besides  the  cash  award,  each 
scholar  will  be  offered  a  summer 
internship  on  a  North  Carolina 
newspaper  to  gain  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  to  earn  additional 
money  for  college  expenses. 

The  Journali.sm  Foundation 
will  continue  financing  several 
$500-a-year  awards  to  under¬ 
graduates. 

The  Knight  Publishing  Co. 
previously  supported  two 
scholarships  awarded  annually 
for  graduate  students. 

When  the  company  began  its 
graduate  .scholarship  program 
several  years  ago.  Dean  Daniel¬ 
son  said,  “they  were  very  im¬ 
portant  in  getting  our  graduate 
program  under  way.  But  our 
graduate  program  is  now  a 
going  concern  and  we  feel  we 
can  rely  on  other  sources  of 
income.” 

The  shift  of  emphasis  from 
graduate  to  undergraduate  level, 
he  said,  reflects  the  need  to  en¬ 
courage  more  students  into  jour- 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

TALE  OF  TWO  NEWSPAPERS 


(Continued  from  last  week) 

By  Rick  Friedman 


The  weekly  newspaper  that 
died  and  was  reborn?  The 
Braintree  Sunday  News.  The 
weekly  newspaper  that  stayed 
dead?  The  Lowell  Optic. 

On  Nov.  20,  the  News,  now 
called  the  Braintree  Sunday 
Forum,  announced  across  eight 
columns  on  its  first  front  page 
that  sixty-four  leading  Brain¬ 
tree  business  and  professional 
people  had  come  forward  to  buy 
and  save  the  community’s  news¬ 
paper.  John  C.  Donahue,  editor 
of  the  News,  was  made  treasurer 
and  director  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion,  Community  Newspapers 
Inc.,  and  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Forum.  The 
staff  of  the  Forum  was  the  for¬ 
mer  staff  of  the  News.  The 
make-up  of  the  Forum  was  the 
make-up  of  the  News.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  only 
thing  that  changed  under  the 
new  ownership  was  the  name. 

Plunt  .Sold 

A  month  before,  the  Sunday 
News  had  closed  down  with  Edi¬ 
torial  Associates  Inc.,  the  parent 
company  headed  by  Donahue, 
went  into  bankruptcy,  which  was 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  printing  plant.  The 
plant,  along  with  the  name  and 
good  will  of  the  Braintree  Sun¬ 
day  News,  was  sold  at  auction 
on  Nov.  17. 

Donahue,  whose  entire  finan¬ 
cial  resources  went  down  with 
the  News,  had  no  stock  in  the 
new  company;  he  was  now  a 
salaried  employe. 

The  month’s  events  between 
the  death  of  the  News  and  the 
emergence  of  the  Forum  went 
something  like  this: 

After  it  became  apparent 
there  was  no  way  to  save  the 
News,  Braintree  business  and 
professional  leaders  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  replace  it.  (Brain¬ 
tree  also  has  a  shopper  called 
the  Braintree  Sentinel.) 

The  move  gained  momentum 
and  the  group  approached  Dona¬ 
hue.  Would  he  and  his  staff  be 
interested  in  operating  a  new 
newspaper?  Donahue  declined 
any  role  in  promoting  the  idea. 

“It  would  have  looked  as 
though  we  were  doing  something 
in  our  own  self-interest,’’  he 
explained  to  us.  “I  told  them  if 
the  people  of  Braintree  really 
wanted  a  paper  of  their  own, 
they  could  get  it  very  easily. 
And  we  would  be  thrilled  and 


flattered  to  produce  it  for  them.’’ 

Every  member  of  the  staff 
had  received  prospects  for  new 
jobs  after  the  News  folded.  But 
as  the  possibility  grew  that  a 
new  newspaper  might  start,  the 
staff  elected  to  gamble.  This 
staff  was: 

Patsy  Murray,  news  editor. 
She  had  started  out  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Waltham  (Mass.) 
News-Tribune,  went  on  to  do 
publicity  for  Newton  College  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  (where  she 
still  keeps  a  hand  in  super¬ 
vising  the  newspaper)  then  came 
to  the  News.  “Actually,’’  she 
relates,  “I  got  roped  into  our 
adventure  here  by  being  friends 
with  a  professor  of  philosophy 
whose  sister  was  married  to 
Mr.  Donahue.’’ 

Eleanor  Silviera,  ad  manager. 
She  came  to  the  News  three 
years  ago  at  a  time  when  Dona¬ 
hue  was  trying  to  sell  ads  while 
editing  the  paper  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  part-time  and  basically 
unpaid  set  of  volunteers.  She 
had  been  in  public  relations  and 
had  done  no  ad  selling  or  ad 
make-up  before. 

Leonard  Sandler,  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  A  junior  at  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  went  to  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger  after 
the  News  folded  but  came  back 
when  the  Forum  started. 

Mrs.  Olive  Laing,  social  edi¬ 
tor.  Formerly  with  daily,  she  is 
the  wife  of  a  national  ad  man 
on  one  of  the  Boston  papers. 

Mrs.  Doris  Linscott,  office 
manager.  Her  husband  is  a 
Boston  Globe  rewrite  man. 

E.  Bradley  Ladd,  circulation 
manager. 

Mrs.  Laing  and  Sandler  are 
part-time  employes. 
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The  News’  columnist  also 
came  back  when  the  Forum 
started.  They  were:  the  Rev. 
Francis  C.  Anderson,  a  Unitar¬ 
ian  minister  active  in  civil 
rights,  who  wrote  the  editorial 
page  humor  column,  “Once  Over 
Lightly.’’  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Met¬ 
ayer,  a  local  clubwoman,  who 
wrote  “Cabbages  and  Kings.’’ 
Mel  Miller,  a  local  businessman, 
who  wrote  “All  Outdoors’’  for 
the  sports  page.  Mrs.  Rosemary 
Newnnan,  who  wrote  the  “Critic 
at  Large”  column  on  drama, 
music  and  art,  and  covered  town 
meetings  and  other  assignments. 
Samuel  Polio,  editorial  cartoon- 
i.st. 

Tight-Knit  Staff 

“Our  staff  is  small,  but  tight- 
knit  and  damnably  loyal,”  Miss 
Murray  told  us,  “as  you  can 
guess  from  the  fact  that  none  of 
us  took  other  jobs,  would  even 
consider  offers  we  had  during 
the  stretch  between  papers,  or 
looked  for  jobs  on  our  own.  Len 
Sandler  'The  Ledger  knew  he 
was  planning  to  return  to  us  if 
our  paper  got  started  again.” 

Under  the  new  ownership,  the 
directors  set  commercial  and 
financial  policy,  Donahue  still 
sets  editorial  and  news  policy. 

“The  only  common  denomina¬ 
tor  the  64  have,”  Miss  Murray 
said,  “is  interest  in  the  paper. 
During  our  four  years  at  the 


News  all  of  them  most  likely 
not  have  agreed  with  what  we’ve 
had  to  say  at  sometime  or  other. 
Presumably  this  will  be  true  in 
the  future — as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  were  a  number  of  loud  pro¬ 
tests  over  our,  or  should  I  say 
my,  ‘Braintree  Goes  Big  for 
Booze’  story  in  our  first  Forum 
issue.  But  obviously  with  64 
owners  there  is  no  one  dominant 
voice  anymore  than  there  is 
w'ith  AT&T  or  General  Motors.” 

Miss  Murray  was  referring  to 
a  front  page  story  under  her 
byline  on  Nov.  20  which  claimed 
“Booze  w'as  more  popular  in 
Braintree  than  Senator  Brooke 
or  Congressman  Burke.”  It  re¬ 
ported  the  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  local  liquor  sales  during 
the  past  election. 

According  to  Miss  Murray, 
none  of  the  64  owners  writes  for 
the  paper.  “However,”  she  says, 
“that  doesn’t  stop  any  of  them 
from  sending  in  anything  he  or 
she  thinks  is  news  or  should  be 
reported,  any  more  than  the 
other  34-odd-thousand  residents 
in  Braintree  are  banned  from 
contributing.  We  make  the  judg¬ 
ment,  however,  on  what  gets  in, 
on  how  it  is  written. 

“What  really  is  thrilling  is 
the  acknowledgement  by  64  of 
the  town’s  leading  business  and 
professional  men  and  women 
that  the  community  needs  an 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 


U.S.  Editor 
Uses  Swedish 
‘Turns’  Idea 

By 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Some  weeks  ago  our  Page  of 
The  Week  came  from  Sweden 
and  was  used  to  show  an  inter¬ 
esting  device  for  the  jump  page. 

To  follow  a  jumping  story, 
the  reader  merely  turns  the 
front  page  of  the  paper  over 
lengthwise.  All  continuations 
run  on  half  of  the  back  page, 
the  lower  half  as  the  paper  is 
usually  held  but  the  upper  half 
when  it  is  flipped  lengthwise.  So 
there  is  no  searching,  no  thumb¬ 
ing  for  inside  pages,  no  folding 
and  unfolding. 

Good  idea,  was  the  comment. 
Why  not  give  it  a  thought? 

That  is  exactly  what  Sandy 
DeWar  did.  “I  read  the  article 
flve  times.  Editor  DeWar  re¬ 
ports.  “The  next  morning  I  gave 
it  further  thought.  I  called  the 
general  manager  and  told  him  I 
just  had  to  try  out  this  idea. 

“Here’s  the  result.”  .  .  .  the 
Page  of  this  Week  from  the 
Richmond  (Mich.)  Review,  a 
weekly. 

It  might  be  noted,  too,  that 
the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronicle  is  trying  “something 
new”  to  help  its  readers  find 
jumps.  It  carries  page  one 
stories  over  the  back  page  of 
the  section  which  is  printed  up¬ 
side  down,  so  that  if  you  turn 
the  front  page  head-over-heels 
you  come  right  to  the  jumps. 

«  «  • 

ARNOLD'S  ANCIENT  AXI¬ 
OM:  If  it's  worth  trying  at  all, 
it's  worth  trying  right  now. 

• 

Goss  Acquires  Site 
For  Fourth  Plant 

Chicago 

Goss  Company,  division  of 
Miehle-Goss- Dexter  Inc.,  has 
acquired  an  option  on  a  tract  of 
land  approximately  five  miles 
south  of  its  present  plant  in 
Rockford,  Ill. 

Goss  officials  announced  that 
after  negotiations  are  completed 
for  this  tract,  a  plant  similar 
to  the  Goss  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  manufacturing  plant  is 
scheduled  to  be  erected. 

Expansion  of  Goss  facilities  to 
a  fourth  plant  is  the  result  of 
the  continuing  growdh  and  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  Goss  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  both  the  letterpress  and 
web  offset  lines. 
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This  kind  of  makeup  does  a  good  turn  for  the  readers. 


Students  Cover 
Washington  to 
Gain  Experience 

Washington 

Twelve  college  students  who 
may  become  the  Washington 
correspondents  and  columnists 
of  the  future  or  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  have  climbed  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder. 

In  January,  12  more  will  come 
to  get  practical  experience  as 
the  staff  of  Medill  News  Service, 
operated  by  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  of  Northwestern 
University. 

All  are  graduate  students  in 
journalism.  Some  of  them  have 
worked  on  newspapers  during 
vacations  and  all  must  either 
have  taken  undergraduate  work 
in  the  journalism  school  or  be 
required  to  take  a  course  in 
basic  writing,  reporting,  make¬ 
up,  copy  reading,  etc. 

The  first  12  came  here  in 
August  as  pioneers  in  a  venture 
established  by  the  Medill  School. 
The  operation  was  run  like  a 
wire  service  or  a  city  staff.  A 
typical  day’s  assignment  sheet 
showed  reporters  at  the  Supreme 
Court  and  executive  agencies. 
They  attended  White  House 
news  conferences. 


crat,  the  Alton  (111.)  Telegraph, 
the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  the 
Keene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel,  and  the 
Wooster  (Ohio)  Reeord. 

Radio  stations  KCPX,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  KGNC,  Amarillo, 
Tex.  also  take  the  service. 

The  clients  pay  $1  per  week 
for  the  copy,  w’hich  they  pub¬ 
lish  under  the  Medill  News 
Service  “by-line”.  They  may  call 
upon  the  student  staff  for  spe¬ 
cial  coverage  of  stories  of  area 
interest.  Copy  is  sent  by  mail, 
except  where  deadlines  require 
use  of  telegraph  or  telephone, 
in  which  case  the  client  pays  the 
tolls. 

The  Washington  school  is 
directed  by  Neil  V.  McNeil,  a 
former  reporter  on  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Washington  staff  who  is 
now  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Journalism  at  Medill.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  students  who 
will  comprise  the  January 
class. 

Those  who  attended  the  first 
session  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  have  news¬ 
paper  jobs,  some  are  continuing 
their  studies,  and  a  couple  who 
developed  that  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  “Potomac  fever” 
decided  to  stay  in  Washington 
and  try  their  luck  at  finding 
jobs  here. 

• 

Snowmobile  Column 


The  clients  of  the  Medill  News 
Service  are  the  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times, 
the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Review, 
the  Miles  City  (Mont.)  Star, 
the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Ridger, 
the  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Demo¬ 


Milwaukee 
A  new  column  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  covers  the  sport  of 
snowmobiling.  Written  by  Tom 
Johnson,  the  column,  “Snow 
Cruising”,  is  published  every 
Wednesday. 


Atvards  Aim  to  Combat 
*The  ISew  Journalism* 

Winnipeg 

Two  national  awards  for 
excellence  in  Journalism  were 
announced  by  John  R.  Matheson, 
Liberal  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Leeds,  Ont. 

He  said  the  awards,  a  centen¬ 
nial  project  of  his  home  con¬ 
stituency,  would  be  named  in 
memory  of  John  Dafoe,  Winni¬ 
peg  editor,  and  in  memory  of 
Leonard  W.  Brocking^n,  first 
chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Matheson  announced  the 
awards  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
address  at  the  Winnipeg  Can¬ 
adian  Club  in  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  a  return  to  the  “studious 
neutrality  of  straight  objective 
reporting”  and  castigate  the 
“new  kind  of  journalism”  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  producers  of  the 
now  defunct  CBC  public  affairs 
show,  “This  Hour  Has  Seven 
Days.” 

The  new  journalism,  he  said, 
“turns  out  on  close  examination 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  old  propaganda.” 

• 

Carol  Supplement 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Watertoum  Daily  Times 
included  a  Christmas  supplement 
in  its  editions  of  Dec.  5.  It  con¬ 
tained  40  Christma.s  carols, 
poems  and  stories.  The  Times 
made  copies  of  the  supplement 
available  to  churches,  schools 
and  clubs  in  bulk  lots  at  no 
charge. 
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independent  voice  to  let  the  resi¬ 
dents  know  what’s  going  on. 
They  realize  we’ve  worked  hard 
to  provide  this  service  for  the 
past  four  years — on  a  shoestring 
— by  putting  in  from  60  to  80 
hours  a  week  with  no  comer¬ 
cutting. 

“Everyone  in  town  knows  Mr. 
Donahue  could  do  better  back 
on  the  Washington  Post  or  just 
about  anywhere.  And  they  know 
he  hasn’t  been  getting  rich  on 
their  money  by  stinting  on  the 
product.  He  and  his  family  of 
six  children — the  youngest  born 
just  before  the  Forum’s  first 
issue — drive  a  1950  Mercury 
that  almost  didn’t  get  an  inspec¬ 
tion  sticker  because  the  floor 
had  a  hole  in  it. 

“Any  money  the  News  made 
was  plowed  right  back  in  the 
hope  of  building  an  even  better 
paper,  and,  of  course,  to  buy  the 
plant,  which  we  felt  would  in¬ 
sure  our  future.” 

‘Same  Spirit' 

In  an  editorial  on  Nov.  20, 
Donahue  wrote:  “We’re  back! 
The  whole  crew.  The  name  and 
ownership  is  different,  but  the 
staff,  the  management,  the  ad¬ 
dress,  the  telephone  and  above 
all,  the  spirit  is  the  same.” 

He  claimed  the  64  owners  rep¬ 
resented  a  “tremendously  broad 
base”  of  people  and  this  was  a 
guarantee  that  the  paper’s  inde¬ 
pendence  would  be  preserved  and 
it  would  serve  all  views  equi¬ 
tably.  Its  editorials  would  take 
sides  as  the  conscience  of  the 
editor  dictated,  but  in  general 
would  try  to  shed  light  rather 
than  heat,  so  that  readers  could 
make  up  their  own  minds. 

The  paper,  he  added,  hoped  to 
make  money  and  the  .staff  hoped 
it  would  receive  enough  tan¬ 
gible  support  to  pay  relatively 
competitive  wages  and  return 
a  fair  profit  on  investment.  “It 
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has  been  suggested  that  journal¬ 
ism  is  no  longer  a  field  for  jour¬ 
nalists;  that  survival  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  sharpness  in  business,” 
he  wrote.  “In  brief,  the  idea  has 
been  advanced  that  if  you  want 
to  stay  in  business,  you  have  to 
put  fewer  strawberries  in  your 
strawberry  jam. 

“Ownership  and  management 
of  the  Braintree  Sunday  Forum 
categorically  rejects  this  con¬ 
cept.  Both  a  newspaper  and  a 
drycleaner  have  to  make  money 
to  stay  in  business.  A  cleaner’s 
job  is  to  clean  clothes.  A  paper’s 
job  is  to  print  news.  When  either 
does  the  job  badly,  or  forgets 
the  real  reason  he  is  in  busi¬ 
ness — when  making  money  be¬ 
comes  his  only  real  goal — he  no 
longer  deserves  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  to  make  money. 

“The  Braintree  Sunday  Forum 
will  not  cheat  on  the  straw¬ 
berries  in  its  strawberry  jam. 
The  kind  of  businessmen  who 
are  associated  with  it,  and  the 
kind  who  advertise  in  its  col¬ 
umns,  do  not  run  their  own 
affairs  that  way  and  would  not 
permit  it.” 

Donahue  added  this  personal 
signed  note  at  the  bottom  of  the 
editorial  page: 

“I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
am  truly  overwhelmed  by  the 
tremendous  show  of  support,  not 
for  me  personally  nor  for  my 
associates  so  much  as  for  what 
we  have  tried  to  do  here.  We 
have  all  worked  hard.  It  is  very 
gratifying  indeed  to  realize  that 
so  many  people — with  so  many 
different  views  of  things — agree 
with  what  we  have  tried  to  stand 
for  in  community  journalism, 
and  are  willing  to  back  it. 

“We  will  try  our  best  to  de¬ 
serve  their  confidence — and  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  town. 
Thank  you.” 

If  John  Donahue  was  Jimmy 
Stewart  finding  out  at  Christmas 
that  the  whole  town  loved  him, 
Norm  Dufresne,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lowell  Optic,  was 
Humphrey  Bogart  going  out 
with  the  presses  roaring. 
(Continued  next  week) 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  will  have  space  in  the  proposed 
Communications  and  University  Extension  Building  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  The  four-story  structure,  which  will  cost  $1.5  million, 
will  contain  109,003  square  feet  of  space.  The  School  of  Journalism 
facilities,  now  located  in  the  Glociter  Business  Administration  Build¬ 
ing,  will  include  space  for  the  U-T  student  newspaper  in  ihe  plans 
(above)  drawn  by  Bruce  McCarty  and  Associates,  Knoxville. 


They’re  Capturing  the 
Youth  Market  in  San  Antonio 
with  Young  Living* 

“Your  ‘Young  Living’  pages  are  tailor-made  for  use  In 
our  youth  tabloid  ‘Namus  66’  which  appears  on  Satur¬ 
days.  We  have  incorporated  a  good  portion  of  ‘Young 
Living’  as  regular  features.  NEA  has  filled  a  void  with 
this  new  service.” 

Charles  Kilpatrick 
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Teens  Wooed 

(Cmitinued  from  page  18) 

The  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gor 
zctte  hold  an  annual  hig'h  school 
editors  workshop  on  a  Saturday 
morning  in  October  with  its  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  leading  vari¬ 
ous  discussion  groups.  It  spon¬ 
sors  a  Journalism  Explorer 
Scout  Post. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
has  sponsored  an  annual  school 
press  conference  since  1930. 

Study  Program 

More  than  80,000  high  school 
students  take  part  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  world  affairs  study 
program.  Background  articles 
are  published  on  Monday  and  a 
quiz  is  published  on  Friday. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
6-point  program  on  newspapers 
in  the  classroom  stresses  weekly 
educational  sections,  plant  tours, 
an  educational  representative, 
the  daily  Post- Dispatch,  special 
educational  aids,  and  teachers’ 
workshops.  It  di.stributes  free 
material  including  “How  to 
Read  a  Newspaper."  “Editorial 
Cartoons — 1913-1965,”  “Historic 
Front  Pages,"  “Career  Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Newspaper  Journal¬ 
ism.”  and  school  bulletins. 

The  newspaper  in  the  class¬ 
room  program  of  the  Courier 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
covers  ten  school  systems  in  the 
Louisville  and  Southern  Indiana 
area.  More  than  7,000  teachers 
and  300,000  students  participate. 
Excellent  study  guides  for 
junior  and  senior  high  schools 
are  provided.  Films  and  film¬ 
strips  are  available.  “The  Story 
of  Your  Newspapers"  also  is 
available. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
the  Evening  Independent  each 
week  during  the  school  year 
publish  an  eight-page  tabloid, 
Suncoast  School  Times,  which 
presents  highlights  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  week’s  news.  It  is  used  in 
.social  studies  classes.  It  is  used 
by  more  than  35,000  students  in 
80  school.s. 

The  Washington  Star  pro¬ 
duces  and  sponsors  an  educa¬ 
tional  television  program  en¬ 
titled  “Reading  Newspapers” 
offered  primarily  for  sixth 
graders,  but  viewed  also  by 
seventh  and  eighth  graders. 

Readership  Surveys 

Twenty-seven  of  the  thirty- 
two  dailies  conduct  readership 
surveys  or  opinion  polls  of  teen¬ 
age  interests. 

Approximately  93  j)€rcent  of 
youths  of  15  through  18  years  of 
age  read  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune  on  an 
average  day.  Ninety-four  per¬ 
cent  read  the  Sunday  Minne- 
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apolis  Tribune.  They  rely  more 
on  newspapers  than  any  other 
media  for  news. 

Periodically  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  conducts  readership 
studies  and  polls  of  teen  inter¬ 
ests.  Two  years  ago  it  made  a 
study  of  students’  smoking 
habits. 

“Should  driver  training  be 
compulsory  for  people  under 
18?”  This  question  was  asked  in 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  “What 
Do  You  Think”  column  of  the 
Teen-ager. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News’  In- 
Teen-age  magazine,  published 
answers  on  “Teen-age  and 
Dough:  What  to  Do  and  How 
Much?” 

“What  concerns  today’s  teen¬ 
agers  most?”  Readers  of  Tempo 
66  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  answered  this  question  in 
a  September  issue. 

Only  20  of  the  32  dailies  have 
conducted  studies  of  the  teen¬ 
ager  as  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  market  they  serve. 

The  average  weekly  income  of 
teens  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Louisville  is  $9.45  or  $489  a 
year,  according  to  Teenagers  in 
Metropolitan  Louisville,  a  con¬ 
sumer  study  that  presents  the 
teen  market,  teen  media  expo¬ 
sure,  selling  to  teens,  and  popu¬ 
lation  characteristics. 

Teen-age  girls  of  Louisville 
spend  more  than  $14,600,000  for 
clothes  and  shoes,  according  to 
this  study.  Total  teen  spending 
in  this  area  exceeds  $56,000,000 
a  year.  The  study  also  shows 
how  a  girl’s  dollar  and  boy’s 
dollar  are  used  for  different 
items. 

*  *  * 

Page  for  Students'  Use 

A  full  page  each  week  devoted 
to  what’s  doing  among  students 
in  local  high  schools — written  by 
students  themselves — has  proven 
one  of  the  most  popular  under¬ 
takings  of  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal. 

Now  in  its  third  school  year, 
this  page  (“Teen  High-Lites”) 
has  won  praise  from  teen-age 
students,  their  parents  and  edu¬ 
cators  and  has  become  a  solidly 
established  part  of  morning  and 
afternoon  editions  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  on  Saturdays. 

The  ideas  for  the  most  part 
and  all  the  copy  are  the  product 
of  student  editors  from  six  pub¬ 
lic  and  parochial  high  schools 
in  Sioux  City  and  South  Sioux 
City,  Neb.,  just  across  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river.  They  cover  every¬ 
thing  from  w’hat  the  cheer¬ 
leaders  and  debaters  are  doing 
to  teaching  innovations,  teen¬ 
age  fads  and  what  youngsters 
think  of  the  draft.  This  year, 
students  and  instructors  have 
been  of  particularly  excellent 
aid  in  providing  pictures. 

The  reporters,  in  nearly  all 


cases  two  from  each  school,  are 
volunteers  fascinated  by  the 
prospect  of  producing  a  page  in 
their  hometown  daily  newspaper. 
They  are  chosen  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  school  principals  or  jour¬ 
nalism  instructors.  They  are 
free  to  report  on  any  subject. 
Their  copy  is  submitted  directly 
to  editors  at  the  Journal.  It’s 
not  professional  in  style,  natu¬ 
rally,  but  much  of  it  is  refresh¬ 
ingly  written  according  to  the 
teen-ager’s  opinion  of  what’s  of 
interest  among  their  student 
bodies. 

The  routine  includes  a  Mon¬ 
day  night  copy  deadline  so  that 
each  school  can  be  sure  of  an 
article  or  picture  or  both  for 
that  week.  Turns  are  taken  on 
what  school  gets  top  play.  The 
copy  is  processed  by  a  regular 
copy  editor.  On  Thursday  after¬ 
noons,  the  young  editors  as¬ 
semble  for  a  conference  at  the 
Journal  newsroom  with  the  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  the  page  about 
the  layout  and  discuss  ideas  for 
their  next  stories.  A  paste-up 
dummy  is  prepared  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  It’s  put  together 
Thursday  night  and  a  page- 
proof  is  pulled  and  corrected 
Friday. 

Each  school  is  asked  to  have 
two  editors  so  that  in  case  of 
illness  or  some  heavy  week  of 
school  activity,  one  reporter  can 
be  counted  on  for  a  contribution. 
Some  of  them  prefer  to  work 
together  on  each  story,  some 
would  rather  go  it  on  their  own 
and  contribute  every  other  week. 
It’s  left  to  their  choice. 

The  student  editors,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  among  the 
leaders  in  extra-curricular  activ¬ 
ities  and  add  their  Journal  work 
to  a  busy  schedule  which  may 
include  also  working  on  their 
school  newspaper  on  annual  or 
being  a  member  of  a  drill  team 
or  some  other  school  group. 

At  the  beginning  of  each 
school  year,  they  are  told  they 
can  quit  at  the  midyear  break 
and  replacements  be  found  if 
they  find  it  too  long  a  grind.  Not 
one  has  ever  asked  to  be 
replaced. 

Speedy  Newsprint 
Machine  in  Operation 

Grand’  Mkre,  Que. 

Premier  Daniel  Johnson  of 
Quebec  inaugurated  the  new 
Number  10  newsprint  machine 
at  the  Laurentide  mill  of  Consol¬ 
idated  Paper  Corporation  here. 

The  machine,  which  went  into 
production  in  July,  took  nearly 
two  years  to  build.  It  represents 
an  investment  of  $20  million. 

Each  reel  that  spins  off  the 
machine  winds  a  roll  of  some  13 
tons  of  newsprint  240  inches 
wide.  A  day’s  production  would 
pave  the  way  from  Quebec  to 
Toronto,  500  miles. 


Engineering 
Makes  Bid 
For  Coverage 

Rolla,  Mo. 

The  communications  respon¬ 
sibility  of  engineers  and  jour¬ 
nalists  was  discussed  during 
Journalists  Day  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  at  Rolla. 

About  500  representatives  of 
news  media,  educators,  profes¬ 
sional  engineers  and  students 
attended  the  event  which  was 
sponsored  by  U.M.R.,  and  the 
Missouri  and  National  Societies 
of  Professional  Engineers. 

Outlining  the  communications 
job,  Ray  Noonan,  city  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
said,  “Today,  everyone  is  af¬ 
fected  by  engineering  in  every¬ 
day  life — roads,  space  vehicles 
overhead,  air  and  water  pollu¬ 
tion,  communications,  and  gadg¬ 
ets  around  the  home.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  press  to  interpret 
our  engineering  world  to  the 
layman  .so  that  he  can  better 
understand  the  wealth  of  re- 
.search  achievements  taking 
place  all  around  him.  And  it  is 
the  job  of  the  engineer  to  enter 
the  public  arena  to  guide  in  the 
right  direction  the  environment 
he  has  done  so  much  to  create. 

Gonipany  Makes  News 

Walter  F.  Burke,  general 
manager  for  spacecraft  and  mis¬ 
siles,  McDonnell  Co.,  emphasized 
the  newsmaking  developments  of 
that  company.  “The  McDonnell 
Co.,”  he  said,  “has  successfully 
completed  its  part  in  the  NASA 
Gemini  project  and  hopes  to  be 
selected  by  the  government  to 
put  a  man  on  Mars,  possibly  in 
the  70’s.” 

Thomas  M.  Linville,  profes¬ 
sional  engineer,  president  of  the 
N.S.P.E.  and  recently  retired 
research  manager  for  General 
Electric  Co.,  cited  the  N.S.P.E. 
for  its  ability  to  provide  “front 
offices”  in  explaining  technology 
for  public  information.  Up¬ 
coming  hopes  in  engineering  ad¬ 
vances  which  Linville  mentioned 
are  electric  cars,  men  on  the 
moon,  emergency  electric  power 
for  blackouts  and  current  engi¬ 
neering  problems  applicable  to 
man  in  his  everyday  life — water 
shortages,  air  pollution,  waste 
disposal  and  urban  congestion. 

Jerry  Rush,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat  reporter, 
was  honored  for  his  significant 
writing  on  an  engineering  sub¬ 
ject.  The  $1,000  annual  award 
and  medal  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  N.S.P.E. 
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$100  Plus 
Advised  for 
J- Graduates 

San  Francisco 

Today’s  journalism  school 
{graduate  should  receive  more 
than  $100  weekly  pay,  according 
to  a  panel  of  experts  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week. 

“If  you  plan  to  start  such  a 
news  employe  at  less  than  $100, 
forget  it.  For  if  you  hire  him 
he’s  a  sub-pro,”  said  King 
Durkee,  training  director  of 
Copley  Newspapers. 

If  an  employer  wants  to  keep 
a  new  graduate,  he  should  not 
offer  less  than  $125  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  although  $100  meets 
standards  in  some  areas,  de¬ 
clared  Kobert  J.  Groundwater, 
manager  of  employment  and 
development,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Krieiilion  Vital 

The  main  objective  is  to  re¬ 
tain  employes  and  develop  them. 
Groundwater  said. 

Groundwater  said  the  Endi- 
cott  Survey  lists  editorial  job 
seekers  with  fresh  diplomas  at 
$117  a  week  average. 

The  graduate  who  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  accounting  faces  a 
$133.75  average  start,  a  statis¬ 
tician  $132.50,  a  marketing  spe¬ 
cialist  $126.75  and  a  liberal  arts 
graduate  $125,  he  reported. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  execu¬ 
tive  deplored  the  practice  of 
many  newspapers  in  pirating 
employes  from  the  smaller 
papers. 

Newspaper  recruits  differ 
from  managing  editors  in  their 
priority  of  desires,  said  Herbert 
Brucker,  director  of  Stanford 
University’s  Ford  Foundation 
program  of  journalism  fellow¬ 
ships. 

A  managing  editor's  survey 
indicated  employes  place  wages, 
job  .security  and  promotions  in 
that  order  in  evaluating  job  op¬ 
portunities,  Brucker  said. 

Young  newsmen  rank  these 
fifth,  fourth  and  seventh,  re¬ 
spectively,  he  reported.  First 
place  goes  to  full  appreciation 
of  work,  second  to  “being  in 
with  things”  on  the  individual 
newspaper,  and  third  to  sym¬ 
pathetic  help  in  personal  prob¬ 
lems. 

Durkee  said  the  Copley  organ¬ 
ization  interviews  candidates 
two  months  before  they  start 
college.  This  policy  has  saved 
money  and  “saved  our  necks,” 
he  declared. 

Panelists  pointed  to  a  new 
study  by  Jack  Biesner,  CNPA, 
which  showed  96  California 
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newspapers  need  112  recruits 
now,  will  need  365  in  a  year 
and  567  two  years  hence. 

No  metropolitan  dailies  were 
represented  in  this  report,  which 
estimated  news  department 
needs  today  at  38,  with  117  in 
1967  and  162  in  1968. 

Groundwater  estimated  the 
requirements  for  all  California 
newspapers  at  several  times  this 
figure.  He  said  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  hired  600  persons  this 
year  after  interviewing  13,000 
and  reviewing  10,000  mailed 
applications. 

John  (Sky)  Dunlap,  an  E&P 
correspondent  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  moderator  of  the 
panel. 

• 

BBDO  Examines 

Advertising 

Repetition 

“The  Repetition  of  Adv'er- 
tising,”  a  survey  of  80  years  of 
research  on  repetition  and  its 
effect,  has  been  published  by 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
O.sbom. 

The  conclusions  reached  by 
the  agency  are: 

•  “The  permanency  of  the 
ad  impression  increases  as  the 
number  of  exposures  increase. 

•  “The  shorter  the  inter\’al 
between  exposures,  the  greater 
the  cunilative  effect.  In  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  product,  a 
massed  schedule  (short  inter¬ 
vals  between  exposures)  is 
recommended  to  maximize  the 
number  of  people  reached  at  a 
given  time. 

•  “For  the  introduction  of  a 
new  jiroduct,  a  print  campaign 
of  four  insertions  or  less  is 
ineffective. 

•  “Continuity  in  advertising 
is  essential.  Discontinued  adver¬ 
tising  results  in  losses  which 
are  difficult  to  recover.  For 
established  products,  at  least 
four  insertions  per  year  are 
recommended  to  maintain  sales. 

• 

Help  for  Scholars 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Fund 
has  set  up  a  grants-in-aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  talented  Los  Angeles 
high  school  graduates  who  other¬ 
wise  could  not  continue  their 
education.  In  announcing  the 
plan,  Otis  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Times,  said  the  incentive 
grants  will  be  awarded  to  171 
public  and  parochial  high  school 
seniors  selected  by  a  committee 
of  school  officials  and  Times 
Fund  representatives.  The  first 
grants,  each  in  the  amount  of 
$250,  will  be  awarded  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 
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Changing  Times 
Magazine  Proves 
Constant  Success 

Washington 

A  magazine  that  does  not 
carry  advertising,  is  not  sold  mi 
newsstands,  has  not  increased  its 
subscription  price  since  the  day 
it  was  founded  and  has  a  gross 
income  of  nearly  $6  million  per 
year  is  20  years  old. 

The  publication  is  Changing 
Times,  The  Kiplinger  Magazine. 
It  was  founded  in  January,  1947 
with  a  circulation  of  about 
30,000  and  a  subscription  price 
of  $6  per  year.  Its  average 
yearly  circulation  now  is  above 
1,000,000.  Its  subscription  price 
is  still  $6. 

Changing  Times  was  bom  in 
a  two-room  office  over  a  type¬ 
writer  shop  in  downtown  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  is  now  produced  in  an 
eight-story  building  which  is  the 
home  of  Kiplinger  Washington 
Editors  Inc.,  its  parent  company. 

The  founder  is  Willard  M. 


Kiplinger,  who,  at  75,  remains 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Kip¬ 
linger  Washington  Editors.  His 
son,  Austin  H.  Kiplinger,  is 
president  of  the  company  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

In  addition  to  Changing 
Times,  the  company  publishes 
the  Kiplinger  Washington  Let¬ 
ter,  a  Tax  Letter,  an  Agriculture 
Letter,  the  Florida  Letter  and 
the  California  Letter. 

Best  known  is  the  Kiplinger 
letter  which  was  founded  in  1923 
and  which,  with  Changing 
Times,  is  the  major  contributor 
to  the  company’s  gross  annual 
income  of  $12,000,000.  The  Kip¬ 
linger  Letter  gives  its  sub¬ 
scribers  the  judgments  of  its 
editors  on  the  significance  of 
events  and  their  future  course. 

Since  1949,  the  magazine  has 
followed  the  philosophy  of  ad¬ 
vising  the  purchase  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  top  quality  stocks.  It  has 
advised  its  readers  on  selection 
of  colleges  and  every  May  pub¬ 
lishes  a  supplement  listing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  colleges  that  have  room 
for  students  for  the  upcoming 
year. 


They’re  Capturing  the 
Youth  Market  in  Stockton 
with  Young  Living* 

“NEA  has  done  it  again!  Once  more  you  have  spon¬ 
taneously  filled  one  of  our  needs  just  as  if  you  had  been 
reading  our  minds.  ‘Young  Living’  on  a  national  level, 
is  just  what  we  needed  to  give  teeners  in  our  area  a 
point  of  reference.  We  have  a  couple  of  other  problem 
areas,  but  there  is  no  point  in  mentioning  them  to  you. 
NEA  is  bound  to  be  working  on  some  addition  to  its 
service  that  will  fill  the  bill.” 

N.  S.  DeMotte 
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State  Employs 
J'Students  in 
Internship  Plan 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

The  North  Dakota  State  High¬ 
way  Department  completed  its 
fourth  annual  summer  intern¬ 
ship  for  journalism  students  in 
1966,  and  both  university  and 
highway  officials  are  pleased 
with  the  results. 

Each  spring  the  Department 
selects  two  juniors  from  the 
Univarsity  of  North  Dakota,  the 
state’s  only  school  offering  a 
Journalism  program. 

The  students  work  three 
months  in  the  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment’s  travel  and  information 
division.  They  write  news  and 
feature  stories,  handle  photog¬ 
raphy  assignments,  put  together 
brochuresi,  and  do  at  least  once 
nearly  every  task  connected  with 
the  communications  field. 

The  participants  are  paid 
$350  per  month  for  a  40-hour 
week  that  sometimes  stretches 
to  50  hours.  The  salary  more 
than  matches  the  best  that  the 
state’s  10  daily  and  103  weekly 


newspapers  can  offer  for  tem¬ 
porary  help, 

James  T.  Hawley,  the  High¬ 
way  Department’s  travel  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Archie  N.  Hill,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  at 
UND,  originated  the  internship 
in  1963. 

“The  internship  is  a  lifesaver 
during  the  busy  summer 
months,’’  Hawley  said.  “We  need 
extra  help  to  do  an  effective  job 
of  promoting  our  highways  and 
tourist  attractions,  and  its  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  talented  writers  for 
a  three-month  hitch.” 

Alvin  E.  Austin,  head  of  the 
UND  journalism  department, 
also  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  internship. 

“Our  top  students  generally 
want  summer  jobs  where  they 
can  put  into  practice  book- 
leam^  techniques,”  he  said. 
“But  college  costs  are  rising, 
and  most  kids  take  non-journal¬ 
ism  jobs  where  they  can  save  at 
least  a  few  dollars.” 

Hawley  said  the  Highway  De¬ 
partment  plans  to  continue  the 
internship  this  spring,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  expand  it  in  the  future. 

“It’s  just  a  good  deal  all 
around,”  he  said,  “both  for  the 
students  and  for  the  taxpayers.” 
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New  Gains, 
Change  Seen 
In  Suburbia 

San  Franctsco 

Continued  growth  and  mount¬ 
ing  headaches  challenge  news¬ 
paper  efforts  to  keep  ahead  of 
changes  in  suburbia,  according 
to  Eugene  C.  Bishop,  chairman 
of  Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc. 

These  will  require  newspapers 
in  the  suburbs  to  keep  strong 
and  maintain  the  respect  of 
their  readers.  Bishop  said  in 
summarizing  a  report  to  the 
California  Press  Association’s 
winter  meeting  here  this  week. 

Suburbia  will  gain  most  all 
of  the  25  million  in  the  nation’s 
population  growth  from  1965  to 
1975  and  its  problems  also  will 
balloon,  said  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Arnold,  senior  analyst,  Stanford 
Research  Institute. 

Decision-making  just  begun 
will  affect  suburbia  20  years 
hence,  he  added,  in  listing 
housing,  education,  govern¬ 
mental  costs  and  the  forth¬ 
coming  spread  of  minorities  into 
suburban  areas  as  leading  issues 
to  be  faced. 

Arnold  predicted  a  five  mil¬ 
lion  population  increase  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  visualized  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  wild  growth  pattern 
in  the  last  days  of  the  decade. 

The  96-year-old  press  associa¬ 
tion  re-elected  Lowell  Jessen, 
Turlock  Journal,  president,  and 
authorized  a  program  for  its 
continuation  as  an  invitational 
membership  organization.  This 
contrasts  with  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  described  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion-member  association.  There 
are  now  200  CPA  members. 

Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  Van 
Nuys  News,  was  elected  vice- 
president  with  Jack  Craemer, 
San  Rafael  Independent- Jour¬ 
nal,  recording  secretary.  Philip 
N.  McCoombs,  Allen’s  Press 
Clipping  Bureau,  remains  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Craemer  Memorial 

A  memorial  for  Justice 
Craemer,  president  for  20  years, 
is  under  study,  Jessen  said.  Mr. 
Craemer,  who  died  early  this 
year,  and  former  Gov.  Friend 
W.  Richardson  are  the  only  two 
past  presidents  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Irving  Martin,  publisher  of 
the  Stockton  Record  from  1865 
to  1952,  was  elected  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame. 
His  achievements  included  pro¬ 
motion  of  Stockton’s  deep  sea 
channel,  modernization  of  the 


fire  department  and  development 
of  the  city  park  system. 

Irving  L.  Martin,  Record  pres¬ 
ident  since  1952,  accepted  the 
recognition. 

Tv  Probe  Urged 

Harry  Ashmore  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  proposed  a  “Hutch¬ 
ins  Commission”  examination  of 
television,  asking:  “Are  the 
newspapers  going  to  defend  the 
untrammelled  right  of  television 
to  grive  the  most  people  what 
the  most  people  want,  even  if  it 
trivializes  and  corrupts  the 
democracy,  if  it  does?" 

The  former  Arkansas  Gazette 
editor  traced  television’s  rise  in 
politics  into  importance  in  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates.  The  re¬ 
cent  election  produced  a  roster 
of  candidates  trained  in  the  his¬ 
trionic  arts,  he  said. 

Today  television  inherently  is 
more  apt  to  be  used  in  communi¬ 
cations  than  press  or  radio, 
Ashmore  noted,  asking:  “What 
happened  to  you,  the  heavy  one 
the  old  one?”  He  expressed  hope 
at  least  a  few  newspapers  will 
do  something. 

• 

Dean  of  Law  School 
Guides  Crime  Reporting 

Cincinnati 

The  Enquirer  is  following  the 
suggestion  of  Claude  Sowle,  dean 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
College  of  Law,  that  newspapers 
retain  counsel  in  pre-trial  crime 
coverage.  The  Enquirer  has  re¬ 
tained  Dean  Sowle,  himself. 

Its  report,  Dec.  10,  on  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  sixth  strangpilation 
murder  and  the  subsequent  de¬ 
tention  and  questioning  of  a 
suspect,  assembled  and  presented 
with  advice  from  Dean  Sowle, 
stated,  “It  is  his  opinion  that 
under  the  guidelines  he  has 
given  us,  the  Enquirer’s  report 
you  read  today  does  not  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  suspect,  and  does  not  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  people’s  case  should 
indictment  and  trial  ensue.” 

• 

Series  on  Medicare 
Acclaimed  by  Nurses 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Anita  Smith,  medical  affairs 
reporter  for  the  Birmingham 
News,  added  another  honor  to 
her  collection  when  she  was  pre¬ 
sented  an  award  from  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Nursing  Home  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Smith  was  cited  for  a 
Medicare  series  and  other 
articles  concerning  health  legis¬ 
lation. 

A  1964  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  journalism  graduate,  she 
has  been  covering  the  medical 
news  beat  for  two  years. 
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CoUeagues’ 
Awards  Held 
In  Esteem 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ill  an  event  that  has  become 
a  tradition  for  the  Birmingham 
News’  editorial  department,  the 
paper  last  week  bestowed  Big 
“N”  awards  on  seven  staff  mem- 
liers  who  have  made  “significant 
creative  enterprise  contributions 
during  the  year.” 

Twelve  other  staff  members 
received  Silver  Certificate 
awards  also  denoting  “distinct 
contributions  to  creativity.” 

According  to  Vincent  Towns¬ 
end,  vicepresident  of  the  News 
who  made  the  awards  presenta¬ 
tions,  “After  fostering  and  trad¬ 
ing  on  creative  enterprise  of  our 
staff  members  for  many  decades, 
the  News  three  years  ago  de¬ 
cided  special  recognition  was  in 
order. 

“Previously  we  had  depended, 
as  most  newspapers  do,  on  press 
associations,  journalistic  socie¬ 
ties  and  other  professional  and 
commercial  organizations  to 
recognize  creativity  and  special 
talents  of  our  writers  and  staff 
members.  We  appreciate  their 
efforts  and  hope  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  sponsor  programs  em¬ 
phasizing  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  of  writers  and  photogra¬ 
phers. 

“We  feel  that  our  Big  ‘N’ 
award  means  even  more  than 
the  recognition  of  an  outside 
association,  since  it  is  a  tribute 
from  your  fellow  workers,  those 
at  neighboring  desks  and  those 
who  share  your  loyalty  to  the 
News.” 

Three  of  the  awards  went  to 
the  paper's  “Vietnam  Team” — 


Alf  Van  Hoose,  Tony  Falletta 
and  Ben  House. 

Other  awards  went  to  Star¬ 
ling  Ennis,  telegraph  editor; 
Eddie  Badger,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor;  James  Chisum,  education 
writer,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Harris, 
who  covers  Central  Alabama  for 
the  News. 

Four  Silver  Certificate  awards 
went  to  a  civil  rights  team — 
Joe  Campbell,  Tom  Lankford, 
George  Metz,  and  Haywood 
Paravicini. 

Other  Silver  Certificates  were 
awarded  to:  Oliver  Roosevelt, 
Lane  Carter,  Anita  Smith, 
Charles  Richardson.  Ted  Pear¬ 
son,  Jo  Ellen  O’Hara,  John 
Chadwick  and  Dan  Dowe. 

• 

Report  on  Caminit» 
Suicides  Wins  Prize 

A  report  of  the  reasons  for  , 
campus  suicides  won  first  place  j 
for  Mel  Ziegler,  21-year-old  i 
senior  of  Pennsvlvania  State 
University,  in  the  November 
competition  of  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Foundation’s 
Journalism  Award  Proprram. 

Ziegler  will  receive  a  $500 
scholarship  for  his  entry  in  the 
feature  writing  competition,  the 
second  of  six  monthly  contests  I 
conducted  by  the  Foundation  in  ' 
cooperation  with  the  American  | 
Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism. 

Margaret  Ann  Niceley.  junior  1 
of  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  was  adjudged  second-place 
winner  and  will  receive  a  $400  j 
scholarshio.  Jo  Ann  Spahn,  sen¬ 
ior  of  Indiana  University,  won  ; 
third  place  and  a  $300  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Tying  for  fourth  place  were  ; 
Anne  L.  Groer.  University  of 
Maryland,  and  Michael  E.  Stew¬ 
ard,  University  of  Washington. 
Each  will  receive  a  $200  scholar¬ 
ship. 


BIG  "N"  AWARD  WINNERS  at 
the  Birmingham  News.  From  the 
left:  Eddie  Badger,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  John  W.  Bloomer,  Ben  House, 
James  Chisum,  Mrs.  Kate  Harris, 
Alf  Van  Hoose,  Starling  Ennis,  and 
Tony  Falletta. 


Judge  Praises 
Press  Behavior 

Freehold,  N.  J. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Elvin 
R.  Simmill,  who  conducted  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Carl  A.  Coppolino 
for  the  murder  of  retired  Army 
Lt.  Colonel  William  E.  Farber 
here,  congratulated  the  news 
media  av  the  end  of  the  trial  for 
“being  very  considerate.” 

The  press  had  covered  the 
trial  under  the  strictest  ground 
rules  ever  imposed  in  a  New 
Jersey  courtroom. 

Judge  Simmill  made  the  re¬ 
marks  after  the  jury  had  retired 
to  consider  the  fate  of  Dr,  Cop¬ 
polino.  Coppolino  was  acquitted. 

The  judge,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face,  stated  that  he  had 
tried  to  play  his  role  as  a  judge 
in  “a  low  key.” 

He  added  that  he  didn’t  know 
how  many  requests  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  news  media  for 
photographs  and  biographies  but 
that  he  had  turned  down  all 
requests. 

He  commended  the  news  pho¬ 
tographers  who  observed  all  the 
ground  rules. 


They’re  Capturing  the 
Youth  Market  in  Sioux  City 
with  Young  Living* 

“The  new  page,  ‘Young  Living'  is  a  fine  addition  to  the 
NEA  Service.  I  decided  ‘Youth  Beat’  was  a  winner 
when  a  group  of  students  who  prepared  a  page  about 
high  school  activities  for  us  unanimously  said  it  should 
be  published.  I  think  NEA  does  an  excellent  job  of 
keeping  up  with  the  times.” 


Kenneth  £.  Sanders 
The  Sioux  City  Journai 
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TV  Reporter 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

stairway  down  three  flights  to 
the  main  floor  and  stopped  Ken¬ 
nedy  as  he  left  the  elevator. 
Pressman  returned  upstairs  for 
the  local  story,  saying:  Kennedy 
had  no  further  comments  about 
the  book  controversy.  Pressman, 
who  is  usually  quick  to  corner  a 
politician  on  a  hot  issue,  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  felt  this  was  one 
time  Kennedy  had  a  rig’ht  to 
keep  quiet  since  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  duties  as  a  Sena¬ 
tor.  Almost  everyone  agreed. 

More  Statements 

But  there  was  still  another 
story  here  to  be  covered.  The 
“save  the  hospital”  spokesmen 
were  ready  to  continue.  They 
had  been  prevented  from  mak¬ 
ing  their  statements  by  the 
melee  accompanying  Kennedy’s 
departure.  Statements  were 
made  and  the  conference  was 
about  to  break  up  when  the 
group’s  leader  commented  that 
Kennedy’s  statement  was 
“wishy-w'ashy  —  he  didn’t  come 
out  strong  enough.”  The  chair¬ 
man  repeated  his  full  statement 
for  CBS  reporters  and  then  for 
Pressman  in  front  of  the  cam¬ 
eras. 

(Goldman  said  later  that 
about  200  feet  of  film  was  used 
during  the  press  coiiiference.  On 
the  show  that  evening,  only  a 
brief  silent  shot  of  Kennedy  was 
shown  while  Pressman  gave  the 
gist  of  his  statement.  This  was 
followed  by  an  interview  with 
the  spokesmen  which  lasted 
about  30  seconds.) 

The  conference  was  over  and 
the  equipment  was  being  packed. 
It  was  now  about  1:15  and  we 
had  to  leave  for  Kennedy  air¬ 
port  to  catch  Dr.  Carl  Coppo- 
lino  and  his  wdfe,  Mary,  before 
they  left  for  Florida.  Coppo- 
lino  was  being  escorted  to  Sara¬ 
sota  to  stand  trial  for  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  his  first  wife,  Carmela, 
after  being  acquited  just  the 
night  before  in  the  death  of  Col. 
William  Farber. 

An  ‘Exclusive’  Is  Lost 

(Pressman,  in  the  10  years 
he  has  been  with  WNBC  has 
become  something  of  a  celebrity 
with  the  metropolitan  audience. 
But  this  doesn’t  affect  the  re¬ 
porting  side  of  his  job  adverse¬ 
ly.  In  fact,  it  opens  doors  for 
him.  When  we  got  to  the  air¬ 
port,  Pressman  nearly  got  an 
exclusive  interview  with  Coppo- 
lino  because  Coppolino  recog¬ 
nized  him.) 

*  *  * 

As  the  Coppolinos  were  going 
to  a  lounge  in  the  VIP  room  at 


the  Eastern  .4irlines  Terminal, 
the  press  gang  had  them  sur¬ 
rounded.  Pressman,  who  had 
l)een  on  the  phone  checking  with 
his  office,  caught  up  as  they  were 
entering  the  VIP  room  and  was 
recognized  by  Coppolino  who 
.said,  “Hey  (labe,  Gabe  Pres.s- 
man,  I  used  to  watch  you  on  tv 
when  I  lived  up  here  in  Jersey. 
Hey  Gabe,  tell  them  to  leave  us 
alone  for  10  minutes  so  we  can 
have  a  drink,  then  you  can  come 
back  and  talk.”  Airline  officials 
ushered  the  newsmen  out.  How'- 
ev'er,  the  exclusive  didn’t  pan 
out  because  of  a  mixup.  Back 
at  the  Overseas  Press  Club  it 
was  decided  that  Goldman  and 
his  crew  would  go  to  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Cathedral  to  get  some 
footage  of  a  follow  up  demon¬ 
stration  on  the  hospital  closing. 
A  second  crew,  headed  by  Jerry 
Yarus,  would  meet  Pressman  at 
the  airport.  The  crew  left  about 
15  minutes  liehlnd  us  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  plenty  of  time,  but  the 
rendezvous  point  Pressman  had 
transmitted  over  a  walkie-talkie 
was  dropped  somewhere  along 
the  line.  The  camera  crew  went 
out  to  gate  6  where  the  Coppo¬ 
linos  were  .scheduled  to  depart 
at  2:30  p.m.  Pressman  and  his 
driver  were  at  the  upper  level 
entrance  as  planned  and  had 
missed  the  incoming  crew  car 
which  entered  through  the  lower 
level.  By  the  time  they  got 
straightened  out,  the  Coppolinos 
were  leaving  the  lounge,  headed 
for  the  plane.  The  crew  came 
up  just  in  time  and  Pressman 
pleaded,  “just  give  us  two  min¬ 
utes.” 

“We’ve  got  to  catch  that 
plane,  sorry,  Gabe,”  Coppolino 
said,  and  they  .started  off. 

Pressman’s  crew,  with  sound, 
lighting  and  movie  equipment, 
was  leading  the  way,  half-run¬ 
ning  backwards  down  the  long 
corridor  to  catch  the  action. 
Pressman  was  asking  questions 
all  the  way  to  the  departure 
gate,  down  the  stairs  and  right 
up  to  the  waiting  jet.  He  got 
his  storv  the  hard  way. 

Outside,  at  the  departure 
gate,  the  crew  was  .saying, 
“Man,  just  like  the  old  days, 
eh,  Gabe?  Before  they  banned 
cameras  from  the  courthouse  we 
always  had  to  chase  them  dowm 
con-idors.”  Everyone  laughed. 

Pressman  was  angry  that  they 
had  missed  the  opportunity  for 
the  exclusive  “sit-dowm,  two- 
shot”  but  conceded  to  camera¬ 
men’s  comment,  “We  got  some 
good  stuff,  anyway.” 

*  4e  ♦ 

(This  piece  of  film  and  the 
audio  was  used  in  near  entirety 
on  both  the  Sixth  Hour  News 
(Pres.sman’s  former  spot)  and 
the  Late  Edition,  which  he  has 
been  doing  since  .4ug.  29.) 


“You  can  .see  that  my  biggest 
problem  is  logistics,”  Pressman 
.said  while  we  stopped  for  a 
quick  lunch  at  about  3  p.m.  “If 
you  miss  something  you  miss  it. 
Too  often  in  this  business, 
you’re  not  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  We  almost 
missed  this  one  because  of  that 
damn  ramp  mixup.  One  lousy 
little  detail  can  blow  your  whole 
plan.” 

‘Hold  Everything!’ 

On  the  way  back  to  the  studio. 
Pressman,  who  is  42,  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  signs  of  the  strain. 
He  replied  to  a  comment  on  this, 
“Yes,  this  is  about  the  time  I 
start  to  feel  it,  especially  on 
Fridays.”  Since  I  joined  him 
that  morning  he  had  made  about 
20  phone  calls  from  booths  and 
the  car  phone  to  keep  the  as¬ 
signments  editor  up  on  what 
was  happening,  where  he  was 
and  what  was  happening  with 
the  crews. 

We  were  back  at  his  office  by 
4:30.  Pressman  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  review  of  the  day’s 
events  when  he  learned  some¬ 
thing  was  happening  down¬ 
stairs  in  front  of  the  big  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  in  Rockefeller  Center. 
A  quick  call  to  the  crew  sent 
them  dowTi  and  we  followed.  The 
stoiy  was  about  a  group  of 
students  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  who  were  playing  Christ¬ 
mas  music  without  permission. 
They  were  asked  to  leave,  but 
the  management  invited  them  to 
have  a  drink  in  the  lounge.  We 
caught  them  there.  We  were  too 
late.  Pressman  called  up  to  his 
producer  who  told  him  to  dump 
it.  Pressman  said,  “It’s  a  shame. 
College  kids  and  Christmas  — 
would  have  made  a  good  kicker 
(closing  feature).” 

Back  upstairs  the  preliminar¬ 
ies  resumed  —  talk  about  air 
time,  which  story  is  on  what 
reel,  etc. 

Helps  with  Editing  of  .Show 

Pressman  had  said  earlier 
that  since  he  moved  to  the  late 
spot  he  tries  to  take  a  break 
between  6  and  9  p.m.  But  he 
doesn’t  always  get  time.  Be¬ 
tween  9  and  10:30,  when  they 
leave  for  the  studio.  Pressman 
spends  the  time  writing  and 
checking  late  details  and  stories 
covered  earlier.  He  is  also  in¬ 
volved  in  the  editing  process, 
w'orking  wdth  the  staff,  deciding 
what  stays  in  and  what  has  to 
be  cut. 

Pressman  has  an  assistant, 
Reina  Silverman,  who  handles 
I'esearch  and  helps  cover  as¬ 
signments.  He  works  closely 
with  assignments  editor  Selwyn 
Raab,  a  former  World  Telegram 
reporter,  and  with  the  show’s 
producer,  Ron  Petrow.  A  writer 


and  the  camera  crew  are  drawm 
from  a  pool,  the  others  are 
permanently  assigned  to  the 
Late  Edition. 

Pressman  is  an  “old  pro”  in 
a  relatively  young  business. 
Prior  to  joining  WNBC  he  spent 
five  years  as  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  World-Telegram. 

For  two  years  prior  to  that 
he  was  a  roving  correspondent 
in  Europe  for  Overseas  News 
Agency.  His  first  big  story  w’as 
the  coverage  of  Cardinal  Mind- 
zenty’s  trial  in  Hungary.  A 
native  New  Yorker,  he  lives  in 
Manhattan  with  his  wife,  Emma, 
and  their  three  children.  He  has 
a  master’s  degree  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  and  spent  15- 
months  after  graduation  as  a 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholar. 
Some  of  the  honors  he  has  col¬ 
lected  are  an  “Emmy”  award 
for  local  tv  news,  a  Headliners 
Award  and  a  George  Polk  Mem¬ 
orial  Award.  He  also  appears  on 
Sunday’s  “Searchlight,”  a  panel 
discussion  show. 

Commenting  on  a  recent  de¬ 
velopment  in  broadcasting,  the 
editorial.  Pressman  .said  he 
favors  the  “crusading”  type  of 
stor>',  involving  inve.stigative 
reporting,  rather  than  straight 
editorializing.  He  develops  these 
with  the  help  of  his  staff  and 
works  them  into  the  show  when¬ 
ever  possible.  He  wishes  he  had 
more  air  time,  but  adds  that 
the  “all  news”  format  some  sta¬ 
tions  have  brought  in  is  asking 
too  much. 

Generally  speaking  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  new’s,  covered!  as  it 
breaks,  is  very  much  like  news- 
pa))er  coverage.  It’s  competitive, 
fast-paced  and  varied. 

After  accompanying  Press¬ 
man  for  a  day,  you  get  to  feel 
that  an  “electronic  journalist” 
must  be  aggressive.  The  tv  re¬ 
porter  must  comer  his  man, 
have  his  crew  ready  and  be  able 
to  get  to  the  gist  of  the  matter 
without  wasted  motion.  There 
isn’t  much  time  for  second 
guesses. 

FPA  Officers 

Jeffrey  Blyth,  chief  New  York 
correspondent  for  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Foreign  Press 
As.sociation  of  America.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  David  Horow’itz  of  the 
Isjaeli  newspaper  Hnyom.  Other 
officers  are:  Vicepresidents — 
Peter  Barnett  (Au.stralian 
Broadcasting)  and  Jean  Paul 
Freyss  (Agence  France 
Presse) ;  secretary;  John  Cap- 
pelli  (Paesa  Sera,  Italy)  ;  as- 
si.stant-secretary;  Vladlen  Dubo- 
vik  (Moscow  Radio)  ;  treasurer, 
Yussi  Himanka  (Finnish  Broad¬ 
casting). 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^ 

When  Harry  Hofmann,  pub¬ 
licity  director,  Los  Angeles 
County  Fair  Association,  Po¬ 
mona,  Calif.,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman,  wrote  inquiring  what 
books  his  17-year-old  son  should 
read  before  he  becomes  a  college 
journalism  student  next  year. 
Prof.  Jacob  H.  JalTe,  chairman. 
Department  of  Journalism,  Long 
Island  University,  suggested 
these  four:  “The  Press  and 
America”  (By  Edwin  Emery. 
Prentice-Hall.  Second  Edition ) ; 
“Newswriting  and  Reporting 
Public  Affairs”  (By  Chilton  R. 
Bush.  Chilton  Publishers,  Phila¬ 
delphia)  ;  “Interpretative  Re¬ 
porting”  (Curtis  D.  MacDougall. 
Macmillan.  4th  Edition,  1963) ; 
“Introduction  To  Mass  Com¬ 
munications”  (By  Philip  H. 
Ault  and  Warren  K.  Agee.  Dodd, 
Mead.  Second  edition).  Inciden¬ 
tally,  Prof.  Jaffe,  who  currently 
is  editor  of  The  Jmimalism  Edu- 
catar,  has  compiled  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  list  called  “One  Hun¬ 
dred  Books  For  New  Journal¬ 
ists.”  It  may  be  ordered  from 
him  for  handling  charges  (10c) 
by  addressing  him  at  Long 
Island  University,  Brooklvn, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  11201. 

Arthur  Cobb,  Perutncola 
(Fla.)  News- Journal,  is  author 
of  “Go  Gators!  Official  History: 
University  of  Florida  Football: 
1889-1966”  (Sunshine  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  5740  Walton  St.,  Pen- 
.sacola,  Fla.  295  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $4.95). 

In  a  lively  and  readable 
novel,  “The  Spirit  of  76,” 
(Arlington  House,  81  Centre 
Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
10801)  Holmes  Alexander, 
Washington  columnist,  projects 
politics  and  journalism  into  the 
next  decade.  A  liberal  President 
is  assassinated,  a  moderate  Vice 
President  who  succeeds  is  im¬ 
peached  but  acquitted;  a  liberal 
columnist  is  sued  for  libel  by 
the  head  of  ultra  right-wing 
Nathan  Hale  Society,  and  a  con¬ 
servative  columnist  sued  by  a 
multi-millionaire  Communist 
who  was  Secretary  of  State;  a 
resourceful,  vindictive  and  deter¬ 
mined  mother  of  the  Finnigan 
family  fights  a  losing  battle  to 
put  her  son  in  the  White  House ; 
romance  is  provided  by  a  vir¬ 
ginal  but  sexy  woman  reporter- 
photographer  and  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  conservative  columnist; 
and  a  Republican  President  who 
had  the  election  in  the  bag  but 
declined  to  run,  sees  his  party 
triumphant  with  a  less  colorful 


but  courageous  candidate.  If 
political  philosophies  and  “the 
way  I  would  like  to  see  it 
happen”  are  woven  in  they  are 
the  work  of  a  good  story-teller. 

John  L.  Chapman,  formerly  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Sta/r,  is  the 
author  of  “Incredible  Los  An¬ 
geles,”  a  factual,  from-the- 
inside  view  of  an  important  and 
controversial  American  city,  to 
be  published  Jan.  18  by  Harper 
&  Row.  Chapman  majored  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  in  1962  won  the 
AAAS-Westinghouse  award  for 
magazine  science  writing.  He 
has  been  editor  of  Northrop 
Corporation’s  Technical  Digest 
since  its  inception  in  1961. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Loew,  pastor 
of  Holy  Trinity  Luthern  Church, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  writes  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  and  syndicated 
column  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  is  author  of 
“The  Lutheran  Way  of  Life” 
(Prentice-Hall.  192  pages. 
$4.50). 

The  first  British  book  to  be 
devoted  to  case  histories  and 
British  and  international  ex-  “ 
amples  of  public  relations  cam¬ 
paigns  is  “Public  Relations  In 
World  Marketing”  (By  Frank 
Jefkins.  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son, 
26  Old  Brompton  Road,  London 
SW7.  212  pages.)  | 

Jess  Steam,  formerly  a  New  ! 
York  Daily  News  feature  writer,  | 
is  author  of  “Edgar  Cayce —  | 
The  Sleeping  Prophet”  (Double-  I 
day.  288  pages.  $4.95).  ! 

A  collection  of  business  page 
columns  by  Sal  Nuccio  in  the  , 
New  York  Times  will  be  pub-  i 
lished  Feb.  15  as  “The  New  | 
York  Times  Guide  to  Personal 
Finance”  (Harner  &  Row. 
$4.95). 

Dr.  Herman  A.  Estrin,  New¬ 
ark  College  of  Engineering,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Sanderson,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Florida,  are 
authors  of  “Freedom  and  Cen-  j 
Rorship  of  the  College  Press” 
(Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  135  S. 
Locust  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
52003.  Paperback.  310  pages. 
$4.50).  Both  authors  are  leaders 
in  the  National  Council  of  Col¬ 
lege  Publications  Advisers.  ‘ 

The  fourth  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  of  “Type  &  Let¬ 
tering”  (Watson-Guptill  Publi¬ 
cations,  165  W.  46th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036.  By  William 
Longyear.  Large  format.  176  i 
pages.  $6.95)  is  off  the  press,  i 
There  are  many  type  specimens 
in  the  book. 


Macmillan  will  publish  Feb.  1 
“Libel:  Rights,  Risks,  Responsi¬ 
bilities,”  by  Robert  H.  Phelps, 
news  editor,  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau,  New  York  Times,  and  E. 
Douglas  Hamilton,  a  lawyer. 
The  book  guides  writers  on  the 
rules  of  libel  and  suggests  a 
legal  basis  for  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  maximum  information 
with  minimum  risk. 

A  hilarious  collection  of  news¬ 
paper  blunders  was  gathered 
into  a  book  “Boners  in  the 
News”  (Pocket  Books.  Paper¬ 
back.  $1)  by  Juliet  Lowell,  a 
humorist  who  clipped  the  boners. 

Hiley  Ward,  religion  editor, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  is 
author  of  “Documents  of  Dia¬ 
logue”  (Prentice-Hall.  525 
pages.  Jan.  27.  $8.95),  the  first 
comprehensive  source  book  of 
documents  of  the  growing  unity 
movement  among  Christians  of 
the  world. 

Philip  Wagner,  who  retired 
several  years  ago  as  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  and 
who  now  writes  a  syndicated 
column  on  public  affairs  based 


mainly  on  Washington,  is  the 
author  of  a  booklet  entitled 
“H.  L.  Mencken”  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  series  on 
American  writers. 

Janice  Krenmayr,  feature 
writer,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 
is  the  author  of  a  detailed  walk¬ 
ing  guide,  “Foot-Loose  in 
Seattle”  (.4-1  Litho  Type, 
Seattle.  $1.25). 

• 

Advertising  and  PR 
Stories  Told  in  Book 

Retail  advertising  and  public 
relations  receive  attention  in  the 
new  edition  of  “The  Great  Mer¬ 
chants”  by  Tom  Mahoney  and 
Leonard  Sloane  (Harper  & 
Row). 

•‘.411  are  persistent  and,  in 
most  cases,  large  advertisers,” 
they  write  of  the  22  famous  en¬ 
terprises  reported  in  the  volume. 

Sloane  covers  retailing  for 
the  New  York  Times.  Mahoney 
is  an  account  executive  with 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy,  New 
York  public  relations  firm.  He 
was  with  Young  &  Rubicam 
when  he  wrote  the  original  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  book  12  years  ago. 


They’re  Capturing  the 
Youth  Market  in  Ithaca 
with  Young  Living* 

“NEA’s  ‘Young  Living’  page  is  a  whale  of  a  job  and  very 
useful  in  getting  to  the  young  reader,  which  most 
newspapers  are  still  not  reaching  in  a  meaningful  way.” 

Randall  E.  Shaw 

Thet  Ifhana  .Innrnal 
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United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Doily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY.FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St  . New  York  17,N  Y.. 


Baranik  Begins 
Weekly  Book 
Review  Column 

I  A  new  weekly  book  column 
j  provides  capsule  reviews  for 
newspapers. 

The  column,  called  “Authors 
n’  Books,”  is  written  and  dis¬ 
tributed  directly  by  Gary  Bara¬ 
nik  (1648  Tenth  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  N.  Y.  11215).  It 
;  is  appearing  in  23  newspapers 
I  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  in  New  York 
I  City,  the  Bronx  Uptown  News 
i  Sentinel  and  Manhattan’s  East 
'  Side  Sentinel,  have  signed  to 
use  it. 

The  columnist  is  providing  the 
column  for  four  weeks  free  as  a 
.sample  to  test  readers’  reaction. 
The  column  is  offered  free  to 
high  school  newspapers. 

»  «  « 

Cliil«rs  Guinea-Pig 
Book  Is  Serialized 


CONfRIBUTION  TO  CARTOONISTS— Frank  C.  McLearn  (left),  a 
trustee  of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation,  presents  Bob 
Dunn,  president  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Society,  with  a  $S,090 
contribution  from  the  Foundation  to  the  NCS  Milt  Gross  Fund.  The 
Fund,  established  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  self-respecting  car¬ 
toonists  in  time  of  emergency  and  need,  was  named  after  the  late, 
beloved  creator  of  "That's  My  Pop!",  Milt  Gross,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death  in  1953. 


A  five-part  series  for  children 
and  grown-ups  “Forty’s  Motel,” 
is  from  a  children’s  book  by 
Gordon  Langley  Hall.  It  is  being 
distributed  to  newspapers 
through  the  Gordon  Langley 
;  Hall  News  Service  and  Syndi- 
!  cate.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  series  tells  the  story  of 
Forty,  a  guinea-pig  who  runs  a 
motel  while  Simon,  her  husband, 
sails  boats.  Illustrations  are  by 
'  Marie  Fenner. 

The  idea  was  born  for  Forty 
when  authoress  Fannie  Hurst 
called  guinea-pigs  the  most 
maligned  creatures  on  earth. 
Hall  used  to  take  his  pet  guinea- 
pig  to  visit  her  in  New  York. 

*  *  • 

Lippmanii  to  Move 
Baek  to  Ncm'  York 

Washington 

Walter  Lippmann,  who  has 
written  from  Washington  for 
more  than  30  years,  will  move 
to  New  York  City  next  summer 
to  write  his  syndicated  column 
from  there. 

The  principal  reason  for  his 
return  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  once  the  editor  of  the  World, 
is  to  be  nearer  important  news 
sources  at  the  United  Nations. 
Lippmann  specializes  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  and  is  reported 
to  believe  that  New  York  and 
I  the  United  Nations  have  re¬ 
placed  Washington  as  the  most 
important  center  of  news  in  that 
field.  His  interests  lie  in  world¬ 
wide  international  relations  and 
policies,  not  just  American  for¬ 
eign  policies  and  relations. 


United  Names  Brown 
To  Western  Post 

Appointment  of  Hugh  Brown 
as  western  regional  represen¬ 
tative  for  United  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  was  announced  by  Laur¬ 
ence  Rutman,  president. 

Brown’s  headquarters  will  be 
in  Fortland,  Ore.  Before  he 
joined  the  United  Fress  in  1956, 
Brown  was  a  photographer  on 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News.  He  served  as  regional 
executive  of  United  Fress  Inter¬ 
national  until  he  became  edito¬ 
rial  consultant  to  the  Hagadone 
Newspapers  in  Coeur  D’Alene, 
Idaho,  last  July. 

He  served  in  the  Navy  in  the 
Facific  Theater  during  World 
War  II.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
have  three  children. 

*  *  » 

^Boston  Strangler' 

Book  Is  Serialized 

January  selection  of  Timely 
Books,  book  serial  service  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
'News  Syndicate,  will  be  “The 
Boston  Strangler,”  by  Gerold 
Frank. 

Frank’s  account  of  the  mul¬ 
tiple  slayings  that  terrorized  the 
Boston  area  for  18  months  from 
June,  1962,  until  January,  1964, 
has  been  widely  acclaimed  as  one 
of  the  notable  crime  books.  The 
author  is  a  former  Cleveland 
and  New  York  newspaperman. 

“The  Boston  Strangler”  will 
be  serialized  into  12  install¬ 
ments  for  release  Jan.  8. 


iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


syndicate 
O  entences 


Joan  Cro.sby,  NEA’s  enter¬ 
tainment  editor,  as  a  stunt,  cut 
a  record  for  RCA  Victor,  sing¬ 
ing  two  popular  songs.  Although 
the  record  will  not  be  released 
commercially,  several  people 
reviewed  it.  “She  has  the  voice 
of  an  angel,”  said  Bill  Byers, 
her  associate  at  NEA.  “Joan, 
you  are  absolutely  fantastic — 
but  not  in  this  field,”  said  Danny 
Davis,  an  RCA  man.  “Incredible 
— simply  incredible,”  said  a 
listener.  “The  band  was  great,” 
said  another  listener. 

Kurt  Lassen,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  his  “Under 
Twenty”  column  for  Columbia 
Features  (it’s  in  more  than  100 
daily  newspapers)  has  joined 
MFO  Froductions  Inc.,  tv  com¬ 
mercials  and  film  production 
company,  as  a  producer-writer. 
He  is  completing  a  book  on  the 
youth  market  for  Frofit  Fress. 

«  « 

Dan  Heilman,  44 

Dan  Heilman,  44,  died  Dec.  17 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  He  illus¬ 
trated  the  “Judge  Farker” 
comic  strip  when  it  was  launched 
by  Fublishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate.  He  had  not  been  associated 
with  the  strip  for  the  last  two 
years  and  was  working  on  a 
new  space  age  strip  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  caused  by  a  liver 
ailment. 
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from  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 

Young  Living  '67  is  as  fresh  as  the  new  calendar,  its  name  changed 
with  the  new  year  to  keep  right  up  with  today’s  interests  among  that  ail- 
important  segment  of  your  readership  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25. 
Almost  halt  the  population  of  tha  United  States  Is  age  25  or  under.  You  can  turn 
these  young  readers  on  with: 


l!5)uth  Beat® 


A  light,  bright  newsletter  packed  with  information 
that’s  vital  to  the  13-21  age  group.  Youth  Beat,  by 
Ralph  Hartell,  emphasizes  fads  and  fancies,  sports, 
clothing,  careers,  school  and  college  news. 


Focusing  on  high-psrfomumcs  cars,  motorcyclss, 
imported  and  domestic  cars.  Bob  Cochnar  and 
Dave  Burgin  bring  young  readers  the  iatest  in 
racing,  safety,  insurance  and  automobile  trends. 


in-depth  roundups  of  student  opinion  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  Moderator,  the  national  magazine  for  leading 
students,  revolve  around  campus  attitudes  toward 
careers,  national  problems,  sex,  military  service, 
cheating  on  exams. 


Young  Living  ’67  is  another  no-extra-cost  bonus  in  the 
NEA  Daily  Service.  Everybody’s  been  talking  about  the 
Youth  Market  .  .  .  NEA  ^  something  about  it  for 
newspapers. 

Editors,  publishers  and  advertising  managers  would  be  In¬ 
terested  in  seeing  our  research  paper  "Youth  Look".  It  was 
part  of  our  client  service  basic  research  program  which 
helped  us  frame  the  content  of  “Young  Living.’’  Send  for 
your  complimentary  copy  today. 


CLBVBUANO: 
l»W  WEST  THIRD  STREET 


NBW  YORK: 

7  EAST  43RO  STRfTT 


prraph  copv  editor  at  the  New 
V-rmiuar^  I'orA-  IXiili/  News;  Dec.  24. 

Herman  Lazari  s  Jr.,  61,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publi.<;her  of  the  Bay¬ 
onne  (X.  J.)  Times,  which  his 
father  purchased  in  1911;  sole 
owner  of  the  property  since 
1955;  Dec.  2.3.  Wayne  C.  Smith,  78,  pub- 

*  *  »  lisher  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 

Thomas  L.  Kernev,  65,  a  for-  Journal  and  Morning  Record 

mer  publisher  of  the  Trenton  and  two  weeklies,  Southington 
(N.  J.)  Times  and  Times-Adver-  News  and  Plainville  News; 
tLser;  brother  of  the  present  pub-  Dec.  23. 
lisher,  James  L.  Kerney;  former  *  *  * 

treasurer  of  the  Inter-American  James  E.  Brown,  53,  a  teacher 
Press  Association;  I»ec.  25.  and  former  correspondent  for 

*  •  *  International  News  Service; 

K.  Y.  Attoh,  48.  editor  of  the  Dec.  24. 

Ghanaian  Times  in  .4ccra;  Dec.  ♦  *  * 

25.  William  Tho.mpson,  62.  edi- 

*  *  “  tor  with  Publishers  Newspaper 

Fletcher  G.  Snapp.  66,  tele-  Syndicate;  Dec.  27. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Complete  Plant 


Sam  Fore  Jr.,  75,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Floresville  (Tex.) 
Chronicle-Jourruil;  Dec.  24. 


FOR  sale  or  LEASE:  man/wife 
weekly.  Near  biggeat  Dam  Project  in 
the  world.  Growing  recreation  area. 
News  and  job  shop  well  equipped  in 
Butte  Co.,  California.  Biggs  News,  IT 
"B"  St.,  Biggs.  Calif.  96917. 


LIQUIDATING 


Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  Of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

4  Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 
3  Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 
6  Model  31  Linotypes  TTS 
I  Model  C2  Intertyiie — TTS 
3  Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 

1  Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal  Cab¬ 
inets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 

13  Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 
1  Morrison  Slug  Stripper 

12  Ad  Makeup  Frames 

13  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables  — 
Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets — 


ILLINOIS  OFFSET  WEEKLIES,  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Gross  near  8300. OdO.  Priced 
to  reil  at  $275,000  with  at  least  $50,000 
down.  State  financial  qualifications. 
Box  3238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Newspaper  Printing 


LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  available  on 
Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Reconler  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Road. 
Bernardsville,  N.J.  07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  comiKisition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at 
201-766-3900. 


NEWSPAPERS  and  other  publications 
printed  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  Give 
us  the  copy — we’ll  do  the  rest!  Church 
Press,  636  First  Ave.,  West  Haven. 
Conn.  06516. 


classified  section 


Press  Engineers 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  AuHlence 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


1  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
1  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

1  Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers,  23^ 
1  Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot  to 

2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1  Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w  Roll 


ANNOUNCTiMENTS 


ANNOUNCTMENTlS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Netcspaper  Appraisers 


Teletypesetter  Sclutols 


WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr. 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  333-1361. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 


TT''  training,  your  plant:  our  school. 
Rentals,  repairs.  Teletypist  Service, 
152  W.  42  St..  N.Y..  N.Y..  100.36. 


1  Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


Newspaper  Brokers 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 


Composing  Room 


Business  Opportunities 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — Intertype—Ludlowa 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  PLANT  rep¬ 
resents  outstandinff  opixirtunity.  Com¬ 
pletely  remodeled,  air  conditioneci. 
sprinkleretl.  masonry  buildinj;,  17,009 
sciuare  feet,  one  mile  from  the  Tampa 
City  Hall,  parkin?  75  cars.  Excellent 
lf>cat'on.  Mc>ve  ri?ht  in.  Contact  Harris 
H.  Mullen.  Leslie  H.  Blank.  Realtor, 
115  E.  J.  F.  Kenne<iy  Blvd.,  Tampa, 
Florida.  (AC  bl3)  236-3671. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
ISayable  with  order  I 

times  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

tinies  Sl.OO  per  line,  per  issue 

times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

lime  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  overage  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


LINOTYPE,  model  8.  fully  recondi¬ 
tioned.  $2875  stalled  300-miIes.  Smith 
Lino  Service.  916  N.  Greenfield  Ave.. 
Waukesha,  Wise.,  53186. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  for  TTS. 
Cost  new  $38.15:  will  sell  for  $18.50. 
2'A  years  old  and  only  used  three  days 
a  week.  Excellent  shape.  Herald-Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Holly,  Michigan.  48442. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


NErWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  provides  exs)erienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.O.  Drawer  12428, 
Panama  City.  I'lnrida.  .32401. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


P.ACK.AGE:  Model  8  Linotype  and 
B&N  stri|>caster  with  six  molds ;  both 
machines  in  A-1  mechanical  condition; 
$1,300  or  best  offer  (at  present  loca¬ 
tion).  Harold  A.  Eikenbery,  Box  55. 
Lewishurg,  Ohio.  45338, 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATE.S, 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex- 
Iierience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspatiers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk.  Virginia.  235P7. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


INTEREST  TO  TEAM— Need  man/ 
wife  team  to  operate  high  growth  po¬ 
tential  established  weekly.  Will  sell  % 
interest  to  reliable  party  for  minimum 
down  payment.  Chart  Area  3.  No  plant 
worries — associated  with  central  offset 
plant  as  other  partner.  Box  3143,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  broker.  637  E.  Main  St., 
Mesa.  Aril.  85201.  Ph. :  (602)  964-2431. 


Mralel  5  S/ N  57416,  1  mag.,  self- 

qiiadder,  220  volt  pot  &  blower,  $2,950. 
Morlel  8  S'N  41077,  3  mags.,  220  volt 
|K)t  &  blower,  $2,1.50. 

Model  8-42  pica,  S/N  47018R.  3  mags., 
220  volt  pot  &  blower.  4  mohls,  new 
mold  disc,  drive  cam  &  shaft,  $2,650. 
'All  in  excellent  condition. 

PARKER  &  SON.  INC. 

241  E.ast  Fourth  St., 

Los  Angeles.  California,  90013 
(AC  213)  Madison  6-9171 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEKHINEHt  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


"ALL  OTHER  CLA$$IFICATION$" 
4-times  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTIEING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DI$PLAY— CLA$$IFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cub  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line— $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Avo.,  N.  V.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-70S0 


$15,000  WETOLY  AND  JOB  SHOP 
in  Southcentral  Kansas.  Elxceptionally 
good  letterpress  equipment  and  brick 
building.  Opportunity  for  couple.  Ox¬ 
ford  Register.  Oxford.  Kansas  67119. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


WEEKLIES  IN  SOUTTIWEST— soon  to 
be  fastest  industrial  growth  in  state. 
Old.  established  papers,  now  printed 
offset.  Sell  majority  interest;  requires 
$;t(;,0f>0.  Give  full  details.  Box  3183, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902,  Phone  546-3357. 


LINOTYPES 

Model  31,  ser.  226011447,  3  magazines, 
4  molds :  mats  includecl.  Mixlel  32,  ser. 
42.56457,  8  magazines.  6  molds;  mats 
includeil.  The  Key  West  Citizen.  Key 
West.  Fla.,  33040. 


FOR  SALE:  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
serving  prosiierous  rural  and  suburban 
area  of  100.000  Ohio  city,  grossing 
about  $30,000.  Winner  of  State  news¬ 
paper  show  prizes.  Ideal  for  ambitious 
working-owner  getting  started,  or  man 
and  wife  who  can  edit  and  sell  ads. 
Contract  printed,  so  no  shop  worries. 
Al  Meyers.  Box  191,  Urbana,  Ohio. 
4.3078.  (.AC  513)  653-6371. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No,  1  Newspajter  Broker" 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles-  $92.25  to  $107.25,  f.o.b.  Elkin. 

Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St., 

Elkin.  North  Carolina.  28621.  Phone 
(AC  919)  83.5-1513. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  31,  1966 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
'the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Engraving  Equipment  Presses  &  Machinery 


USED  PHOTO-LATHES 
Hiiilt  by  (Sraphic  Electronics.  Inc. 
Hlack  and  White 
Excellent  condition.  Guaranteed 
W'ill  sacrifice — Cash  or 
LonK  Term  Lease 
LEASING,  INC. 

.")5(i  lllh  St..  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  .‘lOSOO 
Telephone  288-1087 


12  X  18  PHOTO-LATHE,  extra  head, 
3  yi'S.  old.  Switching  to  offset.  Courier- 
News,  Charleston,  HI.  Ph:  (AC  217) 
345-2123. 


KLISCHOGRAPH  —  ser.  71*240.  line, 
automatic  engraver.  Never  userl — new 
machine  guarantee.  Must  sell.  Bantam 
Match  Corp.,  Freeport,  L.L,  N.Y.  (AC 
516)  MAyfair  3-6660. 

Material  For  Sale 

POTDEVIN  ELECTRIC  WAXER  for 
fast  paste-up.  Little  user).  12  inch 
roller.  Surplus.  Invoice  $190.  Price 
$25(1.  Times-Journal,  Cobleskill,  N.Y., 
12013. 


JUSTOWRITER  Polyethylene  taire.  4 
inch  rolls — $7.00  dozen  prepaid.  Quan¬ 
tities  less.  Spring  Valley  Tribune. 
Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  65975. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  MACHINES 
All  the  equipment  requireti  to  prorluce 
truck  manifests  for  bulk  delivery  sys¬ 
tem.  I 

1 — Class  9100  Accounting  Addresso- 
graph  machine  with  tab  controlled 
automatic  platen  cut-off ;  tab  control 
stop  and  lister. 

1 — Class  7100  Keypunch  machine.  | 

1 — Class  6481  Graphotype  machine  with 
light  fixtures  and  tabulator. 

Original  Cost:  $17,751.45.  , 

This  equipment  has  been  in  use  only 
18  months.  For  further  information, 
write  The  Virginian-Pilot  &  Leriger-  ' 
Star.  P.  O.  Box  449,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Attention:  Purchasing  Director 


FOR  SALE:  FAIRCHILD  Multi-F'ace 
Perforator,  completely  serviced  in  Oct. 
1966.  Tou-15  Teletypesetter  standard 
operating  unit  with  adapter  keyboard 
for  Intertype,  perfect  condition.  85 
screen  Cadet  Scan-A-graver,  complete 
with  supplies;  purchased  from  Fair- 
child,  March  1966.  All  ready  for  im- 
metliate  sale.  The  Sheridan  News, 
Sheridan.  Indiana.  46069. 


FOR  SALE:  FRTDEN  JUSTOWRITER 
Recorder,  Reproducer.  Typro,  Elliott 
Addressograph.  Excellent  condition. 
Box  27S.  Pocahontas,  Illinois  62275. 

SPENCER  TURBINES  FOR  KEMP 
gas  systems.  Size  #2,  115  volt,  $200.00 
used.  $300.00  new;  Size  #3.  220/440 
volt  or  208/416  volt  3  phase.  $300.00 
used.  Nolan  Corp..  Rome,  N.Y.  13440. 

EXCELLENT  SETUP  for  production 
of  tab  newspaper.  MGD  22  press;  11x17 
Itek  Platemaster;  Challenge  FH-6  17x22 
folder.  All  used  less  than  year.  Taka 
up  payments  on  press  plus  back  pay¬ 
ments.  Assume  $84  lease  on  Plate- 
master  plus  back  payments.  Folder, 
$200.  Contact:  The  Bee.  Box  98, 
Hughes  Springs,  Texas  76656. 

COLLATOR-FOLDER,  6  station  24  tab 
with  >.6  tab  trimmer.  Saltus  Press.  Box 
824,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01601, 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14” — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE:  48-PAGE  GOSS  4  plate 
wide  anti-friction  arch  type  press,  ser. 
#1758.  as  is  $20,000.  Write  Press  Pub¬ 
lications,  Elmhurst.  Illinois  60126. 


FOR  SALE 

Available  July  I,  1967 

27-Cline  Reels  with  40  volt  D.C.  ten¬ 
sions  and  dry  glue  pasters 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  65  inch  rolls 

1 - Cline  Reel  with  A.C.  tension  and 
wet  glue  paster 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  65  inch  roll 

2- Cline  Roto  Gravure  Reels  with  full 
automatic  wet  glue  pasters  and  A.C. 
tension  with  running  belts. 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  76V4  roll 

.3-CIine  8  unit  360  H.  P.  primary 
A.C.  control  boards 

1-8  unit  360  H.  P.  secondary  A.C. 
control  board 

1-100  AMP.  40  volt  D.C.  Motor  Gen¬ 
erator  set 

Manuals  and  prints  included  with  all 
of  the  above 

Call  or  Write  Nick  DeGeorge 

The  Denver  Post,  Inc. 

650-1 5th  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80202 
(AC  303)  297-1526 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capco  (3olor  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO;  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


ATF  SOLNA  PERFECTOR— 18  x  24— 
with  pin  register  system.  Prints  both 
sides  simultaneously.  Ideal  for  tabloid 
newspaper.  One  year  old:  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  (AC  516)  466-0710. 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4” 

^  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses— 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou» 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — TrackaKe  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


16-page  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  Now. 

24-page.  Duplex  Tubular,  2  to  1  model, 
with  balloon  former  and  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
Wood  Pon.v  Autoplate.  Serial  No. 
393PO,  22-%"  cut-off,  vacuum  back 
with  water  cooled  arch.  Available  Now. 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Nr^vspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


EX(TJLLENT  HARRIS  LTG— 17  x  22 
press,  ser.  #954,  new  rollers,  dry 
I  spray,  running  on  skids.  Price  $3,299. 

!  Iowa  Falls  Advertiser.  Box  726.  Iowa 
{  Falls,  Iowa  50126.  (AC  515)  648-4204. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
24-page  2  to  1  type,  with  complete  | 
stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist.  2- 
motor  AC  drive,  balloon  former,  Mark¬ 
ham  %  folder,  ink  tank  and  pump. 
Available  now.  $30,000  loaded  on  truck. 
WILL  FINANCE. 

16-page  2  to  1  type,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist,  2- 
motor  AC!  drive,  available  now.  $10,000 
loaded  on  truck. 

8-page  deck  for  2  to  1  type.  Available 
now.  $8,000. 

Quarter  folder  for  attachment  to  rotary 
press.  Chopper  action,  similar  to  a 
Cole's.  Excellent  condition.  $3,000  load¬ 
ed  on  truck. 

WESTERN  PTG.  MACHINERY  CORP. 
121  W.  16th  St. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90015 
(AC  213)  747-7389 
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Presses  &  Machinery 

HEADLINER  model  880.  uses  8Vj" 
rolls;  will  take  mode)  880  in  trade. 
Talladega  Home,  Box  977,  Talladega. 
Alabama  35160.  Ph:  (AC  205)  362-4128. 


OMAHA  #3  FOLDER  for  sale.  New 
in  1961.  Attached  to  Bob  Cat  Miehle. 
Waterloo  Republican,  Waterloo.  Illinois 
62298.  (AC  618)  939-6831. 


MIEHLE  model  46  automatic  press. 
#18637.  Clean  and  complete  including 
Dexter  pile  feeder  #10658,  four  ix>st 
delivery,  AC  60-cycle  electrical  equii>- 
ment.  Price  $3500.  FRIDEN.  Inc., 
Schiller  Park,  Illinois  60176. 


MIHTILE  HORIZONTAL  29- -17  Mi  x 
22% :  also  Miehle  Vertical  36".  Both 
presses  in  excelient  operating  condition, 
with  all  standard  220-volt,  3-phase.  AC 
electrical  equipment.  Flynn  Pub.,  Inc., 
1417  1st  St..  N.W.,  Rochester,  Minne¬ 
sota  55901. 


C  &  C  MICROMETER  IMPRESSION 
gauge,  the  absolute  best  for  letterpress. 
See  your  iron  -to  iron  setting.  Bought 
for  Unitubular,  cost  $215.  Will  sell  for 
$125.  Gone  offset.  D.  A.  Kuhn.  (Jasper 
Star  Tribune.  Casper.  Wyoming.  82601. 


WOOD  MACHINERY  CO. 
COLOR  PLATE 

PRE  REGISTERING  MACHINE 
22%  in  cut-off — Very  good  shape 
Newspaper  Printing  Ekiuipment,  Inc. 
4420  S.  Ashland  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 


GOSS 
UNITUBE 
4-Page  Unit 
Tension  Lockup 

V'acuum  Back 
Castinjr  Box  and 
Borinjj  Machines  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 

FLATBED  DUPLEX  PRESS  with  top 
deck  giving  8-10-12-page  capacity;  easy 
1-piece  removal.  Available  Feb.  1.  The 
Disitatch,  Box  H.  Douglas.  Ariz., 
S.-i697.  (602)  .364-3421. 


14  X  20  HARRIS  LUH  OFFSET 
Very  good  condition.  Spray,  gas  drier. 
goo<l  rollers.  $3.800 :  with  2-year-old 
Dahlgren  damiwner,  $.>.400.  Going  big¬ 
ger.  Sultze  Printing.  Janesville,  Wis¬ 
consin.  53545. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS.  V-Belt 
Drive,  ser.  :r401.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  last  of  March.  Under  Miehle 
Service.  Asking  $8,000.  Lincoln  Times- 
News,  Lincolnton.  N.C..  28092. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

5  TO  8  UNITS  OF  PRE.SS  needed  in 
1968  or  '69.  Late  model  Headliner  type 
or  its  equivalent.  22%"  cut-off,  full 
color  reels,  pa.sters,  heavy  duty  folder.  I 
Drive  optional,  balloon  formers.  A.  B. 
Shelton.  Pub.,  The  .Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Abiline,  Texas, 
796(  4. 


USED  AUTOMATIC  or  semi-automatic 
wire  or  rope  tying  machine.  Call  col¬ 
lect  (AC  516  )  586-3700  for  A1  Gittrich 


KELLOGG  ELECTRIC  KEYBOARD  at¬ 
tachment.  Must  fit  Linotype  or  Inter¬ 
type  keyboards.  State  price  and  condi¬ 
tion  with  reply.  Box  3197,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


WANT  HEADLINER  FONTS 
State  condition,  face  and  price.  Allen 
County  Times,  New  Haven.  Indiana. 
46774. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4.590 


Wanted  to  Buy 

WALDRON  TRAILBLAZER  UNIT 
17%  inch  cut-off :  also,  Bunn  Tyer. 
Typecraft  Press,  Inc.,  377  McKee  Place. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 


%  FOLDER  capable  of  folding  up  to 
48  pages — tabloid.  Merrimack  Valley 
Pub.  Co..  P  O.  Box  750,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  01830. 


MATS  8,  10,  12-pt.  Rex  with  bold;  3 
Intertype  99-channel  magazines.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Contact  Wayne 
Noll.  Press-E'nterprise  Co.,  3512  14ih 
St..  Riverside,  Calif.,  92502.  (AC  714) 
684-1200. 


ONE  OR  TWO  used  Five  Hoppers 
Sheridan  Newspaper  Stuffing  Machines, 
including  delivery  table.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Box  3106,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  W.LNTED 

Academic 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR  for  well- 
established  department  at  small  men's 
liberal  arts  college.  News-editorial  em¬ 
phasis.  opportunity  for  specialty.  Ad¬ 
vanced  (legree  and  some  experience 
necessary.  Salary  open.  Metropolitan 
location.  Zone  5.  Box  3098,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR  for  Sep¬ 
tember  oi>ening.  Teach  news-editorial 
and  advise  aggressive,  student  news¬ 
paper.  New  publications  policy  makes 
professional  training  possible.  Ad- 
vanee<l  degree  and  some  exi)erience. 
Salary  otien.  Box  3250,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN-ACADEMICIAN  to  teach, 
advise  state  college  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  9.  Neetls  M.A.  plus  this  experi¬ 
ence:  5-6  years  professional.  2-3  years 
college  teaching.  Would  accept  some 
substitutions  on  experience  for  top  man. 
Box  3245.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

MANAGER — Owner  of  several  news¬ 
papers  is  planning  to  purchase  top- 
notch,  offset  weekly  in  southwest  and 
wants  working  manager  for  that  news¬ 
paper  which  has  potential  growth  to 
$200,000  gross.  Ideal  community  and 
climate  makes  this  a  wonderful  place 
to  live.  Previous  managerial  experience 
not  as  essential  as  individual's  ability 
with  willingness  to  work.  Send  resume 
with  i>icture  to  Box  3205,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA !  Comp¬ 
troller,  assistant  Business  Manager 
type  accountant  for  large  operation. 
Full  resume,  comiiensation  sought  to 
Box  3141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR 
Business  growth  requires  200.090  com¬ 
bination  circulation  daily  in  zone  7  to 
create  a  new  ixtsition  in  accounting 
department.  Seeking  college  graduate 
25-35.  preferably  a  CPA.  This  chal¬ 
lenging  |H>sition  includes  work  in  the 
areas  of  financial  statement  prepara¬ 
tion,  internal  auditing,  and  budgeting. 
Opportunity  for  the  right  person 
includes  attractive  starting  salary, 
proven  job  stability  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  employee  benefit  program.  Your 
resume  (which  will  he  held  in  strict 
confi(ience)  should  include  your  most 
recent  compensation.  Box  3208,  Erlitor 
&  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
MANAGER 

I  Experienced  in  labor  relations  and  per¬ 
sonnel  administration;  able  to  carry 
responsibility  for  negotiations  and  con¬ 
tract  administration  with  eight  unions, 
and  give  broad  supervision  and  guid¬ 
ance  to  personnel  department;  initiate 
general  personnel  programs.  New  posi¬ 
tion  with  responsibilities  as  far  reach¬ 
ing  as  man  can  handle.  Salary  open. 
Full  details  in  first  letter.  Box  3229. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wentecl 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminigtratire 


AMBITIOUS.  CAPABLE  MAN  wanted 
to  vitalize  and  help  manage  printing 
enterprise.  Must  have  exceptional  busi¬ 
ness  ability,  broad  experience  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets  and  get  along  well 
with  iteople.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Address  replies  to  Box 
3220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER 

For  a  rapidly-expanding  chain  of  eight 
of  the  nation's  most  outstanding  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers.  We  are  seeking  a 
man  with  experience  in  finance  for 
this  newly  created  position  in  our 
modem  offices.  This  position  is  more 
than  a  chief  accountant’s  job  and  de¬ 
mands  managerial  talents. 

Elxcellent  location.  (Area  5i,  salary, 
fringe  benefits,  3244.  Eklitor  & 

Publisher. 


ARTIST  for  one  of  the  country's  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  rotogravure  magazines. 
Must  have  top  creative  ability  layouts.  ! 
Send  complete  resume  in  confidence.  I 
Salary  open.  Box  3199.  Editor  &  Pu^  | 
lisher.  j 

Circulation 

YOUNG.  IMAGINATIVE  MANAGER 
for  growing  group  of  metro  weeklies 
in  the  sunny  Southwest.  80.000  circula¬ 
tion  includes  2nd  class  mail ;  carrier 
delivery  paid,  voluntary  paid,  free. 
Beginning  pay  1650.  Newspaper  Ptg. 
Corp..  Box  526,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  87103. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGE  for  8.000 
afternoon  daily  Northern  New  England. 
BJxcellent  community — good  schools — 
growing  newspaper.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Write  full  particulars:  salary,  ref¬ 
erences,  etc.,  in  first  letter  to  Marvin 
Midgette,  Assistant  Publisher,  Valley 
News,  White  River  Junction,  Vermont 
05001. 

Clasaified  Advertiting 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  of  small  i 
newspaper,  or  second  man  with  good  ! 
all-around  experience,  wanted  for  lively,  j 
growing  newspaper  in  Area  2.  Write 
fully  about  yourself  to  Box  3222,  Mi- 
tor  £  Publisher.  j 

DIVISION  MANAGER  | 

Los  Angeles  Area  newspaiier  is  looking  1 
for  a  man  with  a  successful  background  \ 
in  classified  advertising  who  can  train,  ; 
manage  and  inspire  salesi>eople.  I 

He  should  be  capable  of  working  with 
trainees  and  actually  demonstrating  i 
how  sales  are  made.  Competitive  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper  an 
asset  but  not  a  necessity. 

This  represents  an  excellent  future  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Salary  open. 

Write  in  confidence  giving  details  about  I 
yourself.  Box  3188.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ASSISTANT  (I'M  for  Southern  New 
England  papsr.  Must  have  classified  ex¬ 
perience.  Position  entails  sales  and  su¬ 
pervisory  respons'bilities.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits  include:  company  hospitalization, 
medical,  major  medical,  life  insurance 
and  _  retirement  plan.  Send  resumd  in¬ 
cluding  background  and  salary  desired, 
to  Box  3236.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ditplay  Advertising 

AD  PERSONNEL  —  CALIFORNIA 
SalM  Manager  —  nee<ie<l  now! 

Retail  Manager  —  nee<le<l  now! 

CAM  —  needed  now! 

N^  positions  in  !arge.  fast-moving 
daily  and  advertiser  combination.  Sal¬ 
ary.  incentive  program  and  fringes. 
Qualifications  include  highly  competi-  | 
tive  exi>erience.  proven  record  of  per-  I 
formance  and  promotional  ability.  I 
Submit  full  information  first  letter,  I 
including  compensation  expected  and  j 
availability.  Absolutely  confidential.  I 
Box  8170,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  SALESMAN,  experienced,  to  work 
closely  with  busy  ad  manager  of  top 
N.y.C.  weekly.  Right  man  will  move 
up  in  organization.  Ph :  TE  9-3057  or 
write  Box  3164.  Editor  £  Publisher, 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 
South  blur. da's  lastest-growing  daily 
has  immediate  opening  for  aggressive 
salesman.  Jub  oners  excelleni  uppur- 
tunity  for  advancement:  employee 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  sample  lay¬ 
outs  to  Box  3225,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
alert,  aggressive,  self-starting,  well- 
organized  advertising  manager  for 
lO.nOO  circulation  daily  in  E£P  Chan 
Area  4.  Write  full  resume  to  Box  3218, 
Editor  £  Publisher.  Our  folks  know  ol 
this  ad. 

EXPERIENOTD  AD  PER^N  NElT  for 
large  semi-weekly  offset  chain — with  ad¬ 
ministrative  capabilities.  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Valley  Pub.  Co..  Box  130,  Kent, 
Wash.  98U31. 

LIVE  IN  BEAUTIFUL  COLORADO  I  ! 
Permanent  position  on  small  daily  in  ' 
fine  17,000  population  city  35  miles 
north  of  progressive  Denver.  Staff 
position  open  in  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Desire  young  married  man  with 
minimum  of  two  years  experience  in 
display  advertising.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Good  salary  plus  many 
fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Bill  Roberts,  Director  of  Marketing 
£  Sales,  Daily  Times-Call,  Longmont, 
Colorado,  80501. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT 
IN  A  SALES  JOB? 

Good  salary,  plus  bonuses,  incentive, 
expenses?  A  quality  newspaper  to  rep¬ 
resent?  A  booming,  attractive  area  to 
live  in  and  work  in?  Pleasant  working 
conditions  1  Opportunity  unlimited  witn 
a  young  and  aggressive  organization? 
You  can  have  all  this  and  more  on  the 
sales  team  of  our  fast-growing  50,000 
circ.  weekly  group  in  N.J.  Immediate 
opening.  Box  3258,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


POLICE,  CITY  HALL  REPORTER, 
for  lu.UUU  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  oi  i 
variety  in  work — opportunity  for  ad-  ■ 
vancement — good  fringe  benefits.  Write: 
Jack  Uowey,  Managing  Ed.,  Daily  Tri-  | 
bune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind.,  46970,  < 
giving  resume  and  salary  requirements; 
or  call  (AC  317)  473-6641.  j 

READyTo  mOVE  ; 

Are  you  nuw  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  now  feel  you  have  , 
reached  the  peak  of  your  performance  ' 
there?  If  so  we  are  looking  fur  you.  ' 
Where?  A  metruiiulitan  7-day  morning  ; 
newspaper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  oiierations  and  has  open¬ 
ings  fur  qualified  young  iieople  for  all 
types  of  employment  in  the  news  de-  . 
partment — retiorters,  copy  editors,  edi-  i 
torial  writers,  special  writers.  Give  { 
us  your  comiilete  academic  and  working  ; 
experience  in  first  letter  to  Box  3154,  i 
Elditor  £  Publisher.  Salaries  better-  | 
thun-average.  Good  benefits  and  pen-  < 
sion  program,  excellent  living  oondi-  ! 
tions. 

- I 

HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced  i 
copy  reader  and  reporter.  Excellent 
working  conditions  on  morning  daily 
in  beautiful  Southwestern  city.  Box 
3142,  Elilitor  £  Publisher, 

REPORTER — Expanding  small  daily  in  ' 
New  England  neetls  young  man.  Some  i 
exiierience  preferreil  but  will  consider  ; 
lieginner.  Box  3160,  Editor  £  Publisher.  I 

CITY  EDITOR  for  18,000  ABC  evening  j 
daily  in  eastern  Ohio.  Perhaps  you  are 
the  "second  man”  in  your  present  work  ' 
and  are  anxious  to  move  ahead  to  a 
more  responsible  position.  A  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  your  ambitions.  10-man  staff 
ill  newsroom  with  modern  facilities. 
Attractive  salary  plus  vacation,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  life  insurance,  pension 
plan.  Write  giving  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  Elast  | 
Liverpool  Review,  division  Brush- 
Moc  re  N'ews|>ai>ers.  Inc..  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio  43920. 


AGGRESSIVE  TALENT  NEEDED  for 
thriving  60,000  a.m.  paper  in  exciting 
resort  area.  Have  oiienings  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  and  an  experienced 
desk  man.  Challenging  news  situations; 
mild  climate;  new  plant  on  drawing 
board.  Zone  2.  Box  3191.  Elditor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR — M/F — for  small  North  Jer¬ 
sey  suburban  weekly  (circ.  4,600),  22- 
miles  N.Y.C.  Immediate  opening  for 
experienceil  editor-reporter.  Car  re- 
quire'l.  Salary  based  on  e.xperience  and 
abili  y.  Box  3200,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 

QUALITY  COUNTY-SEAT  DAILY 
seeking  veteran  newsman  willing  to 
assume  copy  editing,  makeup  and  rou¬ 
tine  reporting  duties;  some  sports  writ¬ 
ing  and  coverage  necessary.  4,500  circ., 
6-aay  afternoon,  city  of  6,000  with  ac¬ 
tive  lake  resort  nearby.  Permanent, 
pleasant,  remunerative  job  for  right 
man.  Write:  Jack  K.  Overmyer,  Pub., 
The  Sentinel.  Rochester,  Indiana  46975. 

EDITOR  WANTED 

Connecticut  weekly,  looking  to  turn 
daily,  needs  top  shirt-sleeve  profession¬ 
al.  Must  be  dedicated  newsman.  Box 
3190.  Editor  £  Publisher. 

GEINERAL  REPORTER— Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  growing  offset  daily  in 
Illinois.  Chance  to  gain  all  around  ex¬ 
perience  and  position  of  responsibility 
immediately.  We  are  trying  different 
and  new  newspaper  make-up  ideas,  and 
are  looking  for  pmple  who  can  learn — 
then  develop  their  own  thoughts.  Sal¬ 
ary  starts  at  $115  per  week  plus  bene¬ 
fits,  and  will  pay  more  for  experience. 
We  are  a  young  group,  and  are  proud 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do — and  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  to  improve. 
Our  work  is  hard,  interesting,  and  fun. 
It  is  that  way  because  we  want  to  be 
best!  Reply  by  letter  to  Box  3184,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher,  giving  experience. 

EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL.  experi¬ 
enced.  Management  capacity ;  also,  am¬ 
bitious  young  man  who  wishes  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Pacific  Northwest. 
Valley  Pub.  Co.,  Box  130,  Kent,  Wash. 
98031. 


KNOCK— KNOCK! 

Opportunities  are  available  now  for 
copyreaders  on  progressive  MES 
newspaper  in  one  of  nation's  fast¬ 
est  growing  metropolitan  areas.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits, 
unsurpassed  facilities  (cultural,  ed¬ 
ucational,  recreational)  for  family 
living,  and  a  chance  to  become 
part  of  a  dynamic  economy.  Write 
outline  of  personal  and  experience 
qualifications  to 

Personnel  Director 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
55  East  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 


REPORTER  I 

COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  capable,  experi-  j 
enced  reporter  to  handle  major  i 
.  beat  assignment;  we  also  need  I 
an  experienced  copy  editor.  Send  I 
detailed  resum6  to: 

Managing  Editor  ! 

WICHITA  BEACON  I 

825  E.  Douglas,  Wichita,  Kans.  67201  ' 

REPORTER  needed  to  round  out  staff 
of  one  of  South's  top  newspniier  com¬ 
binations.  Good  pay  —  excellent  fringe  I 
benefits  —  secure  future  for  reiw>rter  | 
with  experience  to  do  the  job  in  a  fast-  i 
growing  industrial  city  of  170,000.  The  | 
State  Capital— home  of  LSU  ...  an 
ideal  community  in  which  to  work.  ; 
College  graduate  preferre<l.  Write:  Mrs.  ' 
Charlotte  Crowell.  Personnel  Dir., 
State-Times  £  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge.  { 
Louisiana  70821,  giving  full  details  of 
experience.  I 


ARE  YOU  A 
REAL  PRO? 

Would  you  like  to  join  the  staff  of 
a  paper  that  travels  the  high  road  of 
creative  daily  journalism? 

Can  you  meet  these  challenges  f 

COPY  EDITORS  (2) :  Can  your  edit¬ 
ing  match  the  imaginative  display  and 
color  creations  that  make  our  pages 
zing?  Do  you  put  copy  in  the  tube 
with  regret  instead  of  relief? 

SPORTS  RE'PORTER:  Can  you  pro- 
I  ject  a  football  fan  into  the  lineup? 

I  Can  you  write  sports  stories  that  in¬ 
terest  opera  fans  and  theatre  buffs? 

I  Can  you  rise  above  "hoop,  hurl,  grid, 
speedster  and  dunk  ?"  Are  you  to¬ 
morrow's  sports  writer?  We’d  like  to 
see  you  today. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN:  Here's  your 
chance  to  create  pages  that  communi¬ 
cate  rather  than  confuse — free  of  look- 
alike,  photo  cliches  and  contrive<l 
heads  that  would  challenge  a  U.N. 
interpreter. 

BEGINNING  GENERAL  REPORT¬ 
ER  :  Got  a  nose  for  news  and  a  tiger 
in  your  typewriter?  We’ll  give  you  a 
first  year  fit — police,  courts,  features, 
rewrite.  Then  you’re  on  your  way. 
tiger. 

These  challenges  are  begging  to  be 
met  on  the  news  staff  of  Florida’s 
best  newspaper,  the  prize-winning  ST. 
PETERSBURG  TIMES,  where  pride 
and  professionalism  are  prime  movers. 

You’ll  earn  good  pay  and  an  out¬ 
standing  array  of  extras  including  in¬ 
surance,  vacations,  pension  plan  an<l 
I  Profit  Sharing.  There's  the  Florida  sun 
to  warm  you  and  the  cool  green  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  make  indoor- 
outdoor  living  the  style  for  every 
family. 

Ready  to  tackle  those  challenges? 

Write  Bob  Haiman,  Managing  Ed.. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
St.  Petersburg.  Florida  33731 

A  FRESH  START  IN  '67? 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn.,  world's 
largest  and  liveliest  feature  service, 
needs  deskman-wr.ter  who  can  gobble 
up  detail  and  generate  new  ideas. 
Sports  background  helpful  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Minimum  two  years  daily,  wire 
service  experience.  Send  resume  to: 
Don  Graff.  NEA,  1200  W.  Third  St.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  44113, 

BEST  COPY  DESK 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Zone  2,  wants  man  who  can  make  the 
grade.  Box  3228,  FIditor  £  Publisher. 

FINE.  SMALL  DAILY  wants  fine  (not 
necessarily  small)  writer  for  general 
assignment,  feature  work.  Some  sports 
knowledge,  auto  driving  ability  re¬ 
quired.  We’re  politically  liberal,  spiritu¬ 
ally  uninhibited  and  just  all-around 
great  guys.  If  you're  the  same,  write 
us.  Daily  Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. 
45822. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
For  professional  160-page  quarterly 
and  textbooks  in  real  estate  appraisal 
field.  To  edit  submitted  manuscripts, 
work  with  printers  and  engravers,  and 
handle  general  editorial,  layout,  and 
production  details.  Prefer  experience  in 
publishing  and  production,  but  will 
consider  background  in  real  estate  or 
allied  interests.  Salary  to  $7,500.  Send 
resume  stating  exiierience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  to:  Fklitorial  Dept.,  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  15.''s 
E.  Superior  St.,  Chicago.  60611. 

KEY  WRITING  POST 
Top  reporting  spot  open  on  a  Zone  2 
morning  daily.  Th's  is  for  a  young  man 
on  the  way  up.  He  may  now  be  the 
#1  man  on  a  small  daily  or  live-wire 
weekly,  bore<l  with  detail  and  frus¬ 
trated  by  never-enough-time  to  do  in- 
depth  and  think  p'eces.  We  offer  a 
genuine  opportunity  for  you  to  develop 
your  skills  as  a  professional  newsman. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Please  send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  3234,  FIditor  £  Publisher. 
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I'ATHOLIC  WEEKLY  lookinR  for  re-  j 
liorter-editor  with  layout  potential:  4-  ; 
•lay  week,  top  fringe  benefits:  salary 
open.  Send  clippings,  covering  letUr. 
The  Advocate.  37  Evergreen  PI..  East 
Urange,  N.J.  07018. 


CITY  EDITOR — A  good,  pernianent 
spot  is  now  open  for  an  experienced 
city  editor-reporter  on  one  of  the  B.  F. 
Shaw  Newspaper  group  papers.  A  good 
salary  with  the  usual  fringe  benefits, 
plus  a  good  future  awaits  the  right 
man— or  woman.  Fine  community  in 
which  to  live  and  work.  Some  one  can 
make  a  good  connection  by  writing 
W.  J.  Carmichael,  The  Daily  Freeman- 
Journal,  Webster  City,  Iowa.  50595. 


COPY  EDITOR — Immediate  opening  on 
Michigan  p.m.  of  115,000  circ.  College 
grad  or  e<iuivalent  experience.  Salary 
competitive  :  company-paid  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  Roland  L.  Martin,  The 
Flint  Journal.  Flint.  Mich.  48502.  Ph. : 
(.\C  313)  234-7611. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  daily  in  Pa.  Prefer¬ 
ably  a  capable  journeyman  with  at  ieaat 
3  years’  experience  in  all  phases  of 
desk  work.  Good  fringe  benefits — top 
scale  pay  for  the  right  man.  Five-^ay 
week.  Experience,  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  produce — not  age — count.  Box 
;1237,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN— 
with  critical  music  and  drama  review-  | 
ing  background  and  knowledge.  Head  ; 
writing,  makeup  experience  desirable,  j 
but  not  necessary.  Apply  Jerry  Craw¬ 
ford,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Journal  com-  | 
plete  resume  and  references. 


COPY  EDI'TOR 

To  work  on  our  central  copy  desk 
Prefer  exi>erienced  man.  but  would 
train  individual  with  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  including  some  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  Afternoon  daily  and  .Sunday. 
Good  salary,  fringe  benefits. 

Contact:  Persoifnel  Dept..  Press- 

Gazette.  P.  C  Box  430,  Green  Buy, 
Wise.  54306. 


COPY  READER 

Retirement  will  create  a  vacant  spot  on  I 
our  city  desk.  Do  you  have  the  back-  | 
ground  and  ambition  to  accept  the  | 
challenge  to  work  with  a  fast-moving, 
wide-a-wake  desk  ?  We  offer  you  oppor¬ 
tunity — excellent  fringe  benefits — and 
salary  based  on  your  experience.  After¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  3235,  Exlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESK  MAN  for  midwest  university- 
capital  city  morning  daily.  We  iieetl 
someone  with  either  experience  or 
training  in  newspaper  work  (journal¬ 
ism  courses  might  do):  if  the  experi¬ 
ence  isn’t  in  desk  work  we  will  train 
the  right  iierson.  40-hour  week,  good 
fringe  benefits,  salary  according  to  ex- 
l>erience.  Write  or  telephone  collect  to 
Earl  Dyer.  Executive  Editor.  The 
Lincoln  Star,  Lincoln.  Neb.  68501. 


DO  YOU  CARE  ENOUGH 
TO  WANT  THE  BEST? 

WE  DO! 

It  takes  a  man  who  cares  to  write  the 
kind  of  depth  stories  this  Northern 
Uhio  daily  wants.  He  must  be  able  to 
write  spare,  crisp,  clear  stories  and 
have  the  ability  to  sort  the  tangles  of 
information  which  go  hand  in  hand 
with  this  type  of  reporting.  Do  you 
care  enough?  If  so,  write  Box  3230, 
Editor  &  ^blisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  afternoon  daily,  circ.,  5000.  Good 
climate,  college  town.  Write  Box  740, 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico  88601,  and  in¬ 
clude  qualifications. 

REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER 
wanted  by  solid,  successful.  r\ational 
weekly.  If  you  want  delightful  small- 
city  life  (in  Pennsylvania)  with  big 
newspaper  opi>ortunity,  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3210, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

KEJPORTER,  SUB  EDITOR,  for  N.J. 
Weekly.  Ex[>erience  desirable.  Send 
resume,  salary  exi>ectations.  Box  3224, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBI  ISHER 


If  YOU  are  a  .  .  .  I 

REPORTER 

with  a  demonstrated  ability  for  writing  ; 
.  .  .  and  wish  for  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  greatness 
...  a  major  opening  is  available  for 
you  at  the :  | 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD  | 

a  Missouri  University  Award  winning 
newspaper  with  more  than  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  evenings  and  Sunday  and  grow¬ 
ing  bigger  every  day. 

A  minimum  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  is  | 
required  for  this  position  in  our  County  ' 
Bureau.  You  would  work  in  association 
with  other  highly  trained  and  qualified 
newspaper  |>ersonnel.  Salary  of  {145  : 
per  week  to  start,  plus  liberal  vacation,  ' 
retirement,  health  and  life  insurance 
programs  under  a  Guild  Contract. 

Eugene,  second  largest  city  in  Oregon  , 
and  home  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  ; 
is  a  recognized  center  for  business, 
agriculture,  wood  products  and  recrea-  { 
tion.  In  Eugene,  you  would  have  the  j 
challenge  and  opi>ortunity  to  make  an  | 
important  contribution  to  a  growing 
metropolitan  area  in  the  temperate- 
climate  State  of  Oregon.  You.  who  are 
qualified,  are  invited  to  make  written 
application  to  the: 

Personnel  Manager 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 

P.O.  Box  1232  i 

Eugene,  Oregon  97401  i 


PRIZ&WINNING  DAILY  PAPER  in 
New  Jersey’s  capital  city  needs  (1)  a  ! 
good  general  assignment  reporter  and 
(2)  an  experienced  deskman  to  round  ' 
out  a  top  notch  staff.  Excellent  work-  | 
ing  conditions  in  new  plant:  good  i>ay, 
many  fringe  benefits  and  job  security 
for  the  right  men.  Fine  residential 
areas,  good  schools  and  university  town 
in  suburbs.  Give  experience,  references 
and  salary  requirement  in  first  lettes 
to:  Charles  Lucey,  Elditor,  The  Evening 
Times,  Trenton,  N.J.  06605. 

REPORTER  —  Good  position,  hours,  I 
wages,  location,  benefits,  for  aggressive 
good  writing  man  on  48,000  p.m.  : 
award-winning  daily.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  3215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  who  likes  to  dig  for  news 
and  writing  in  depth.  We  need  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  ready  to  move  up  to  one 
of  the  top  assignment  spots  on  our  i 
staff.  Zone  2,  p.m.  daily — 60,000  plus.  | 
Benefits.  Box  3232,  Editor  &  Publisher.  \ 


REWRITE  MAN,  REPOR’TERS,  to  join 
fast-growing  100.000  PM.  Must  be  fast,  I 
accurate.  Elxcellent  salary,  numerous  ' 
benefits,  ideal  climate.  Send  samples,  ' 
resume,  to  Personnel  Director,  FY.  | 
Lauderdale.  P.  O.  Box  131,  FY.  Lauder-  I 
dale.  Fla.  33302.  I 


SPORTS  DESKMAN — Young  man,  well 
versed  in  sports  makeup,  copy  reading 
and  headline  writing  to  join  fast-grow-  | 
ing  100,000  PM.  Some  writing,  ^cel-  | 
lent  salary,  numerous  benefits,  ideal  j 
climate.  Send  resume,  and  work  i 
samples  to  Personnel  Director.  Ft.  I 
Lauderdale  News,  P.  O.  Box  131,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  F'la.  33302. 


STAF'F'  WRITER.  Public  Relations 
Dept,  of  Zone  5  manufacturer  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  building  and  transportation 
field.  Good  career  opportunity  for  news¬ 
man  with  2  or  3  years  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Prefer  journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Write  Box  3212,  Fiditor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUR  KIND  OF  JOURNALISM? 
We’re  looking  for  a  professional  who 
has  covered  city  hall  but  wants  to  get 
behind  the  news,  to  interpret  and  to 
predict.  This  key  spot  on  an  expanding 
13-man  staff  offers  latitude  in  deter¬ 
mining  assignments,  room  for  in-depth 
reporting,  freedom  of  writing,  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  future  move  into 
management.  We  became  the  country’s 
sixth  largest  (50.000)  ABC  weekly  i 
group  by  pioneering  the  new  journal-  1 
ism  of  the  urban  suburban  field.  De¬ 
plete  fringe  program  and  a  salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  this 
sounds  like  your  kind  of  journalism, 
write:  Charles  Hein,  Sun  Newspap^s, 
4808  South  26,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

for  December  31,  1966 


ASSOCIATE 
EDITOR 


Career 
opportunity  in 
employee  communi¬ 
cation  and  corporate 
public  relations  with  a  leading 
upstate  New  York  utility.  Good  growth 
potential  for  right  person.  Applicants  should 
have  college  degree  in  either  English  or  jour¬ 
nalism.  Holders  of  degrees  in  other  areas  will 
be  considered  if  exceptional  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing  can  be  demonstrated.  Some  newspaper 
experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary. 


Send  resumf  with  salary  requirements  to: 

BOX  3242 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  FOOD  WRITER  for  Ohio 
metropolitan  daily.  Home  Economics 
graduate  with  English  or  joumnlism 
major  preferred.  Write  or  call;  Helen 
MacDonald,  The  Cleveland  Press,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio.  44114.  (AC  216)  623-1111. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  for  univerity  re- 
ieases.  Yale  News  Bureau,  2061  Yale 
Sta.,  New  Haven.  Conn.  06520. 


EXCELLENT  OPPOR’TUNI’TY  in  fast¬ 
growing  hotly  competitive  northeastern 
Ohio  for  reporters  with  2-3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  20,000  daily  offers  good  pay,  fringe 
benefits,  modem  facilities  in  exchange 
for  alert,  aggressive  news  coverage. 
Camera  knowledge  helpful.  Advance¬ 
ment  opportunities  plentiful.  Send  full 
particulars  including  references  to  Box 
3254,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


FX  PAN  DING  OFFSET  DAILY,  con¬ 
sistent  award-winner,  seeks  reporter 
for  major  assignments,  copy  editor  with 
layout  experience.  Good  salary,  bene¬ 
fits  for  those  equal  to  the  challenge. 
Write  Charles  Rowe,  Flditor,  The  FVec 
Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg.  Va..  22401.  I 


PUBLICA’nONS  DIRECTOR— Need  a 
creative  writer,  now.  to  edit  all  publica¬ 
tions  and  to  project  the  image  of  a 
fine  New  Fhtgland  liberal  arts  college, 
^veral  years  experience  requir^. 
Salary  open.  Send  resum6  in  confidence 
to  Box  3255,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 

RFIPORTER — Southern  New  England 
paper  is  looking  for  reporter  with  1 
to  2  years  experience  to  cover  suburban 
area.  FVinge  benefits  include:  company 
hospitalization,  medical,  major  medical, 
life  insurance  and  retirement  plan. 
Send  resum4  including  background  and 
salary  desired,  to  Box  3240,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  CORRESPONDENTS 
Weekly  trade  paper  looking  for  news¬ 
men  interested  in  extra  income  through 
correspondence.  For  details,  write 
Robert  Finlay.  Automotive  News,  965 
E.  Jefferson,  Detroit,  Michigan,  48207. 

SPORTS  EDI’TOR  25,000  morning  in 
Rockies.  High  school,  small  college, 
area  coverage.  Outstanding  recreation 
area.  Top  fringe  benefits.  Phone  col¬ 
lect:  Fbcecutive  Flditor  (AC  406)  792- 
8305. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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EDITORS 

This  message  is  directed  to  bright, 
young  newsmen  who  are  committed 
to  careers  as  editors.  The  Washington 
Post  will  select  several  to  work  either 
for  The  Washington  Post-Los  Angeles 
Times  News  Service  or  for  one  of  our 
desks  (National.  Foreign,  Suburban 
or  City).  Our  top  minimum  is  now 
$218.67  per  week.  Mail  details  to 
Personnel  Director,  The  Washington 
Post.  1515  L  Street,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  20005. 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN— Here’s  your 
chance  to  work  on  a  fHs»t*icrowinK> 
lively  seven-<lay  paper  with  no  sacretl 
cows.  The  San  Juan  Star  offers  top 
scale.  frinf?e  benefits  and  year-round  ! 
sunshine  to  qualified  reporters  (must  he  ! 
hilini?uall  and  copy  editors.  The  San  | 
Juan  Star.  Box  4187,  San  Juan.  Puerto  I 
Rico.  Interviews  arran^^l  in  Washinjf-  i 
ton.  D.C.,  and  tr«ns|>ortation  paid  to  ' 
San  Juan. 


HELP  WANTED 

Offset  Personnel 

There  are  a  number  of  employment 
and  advancement  opirortunities  with  the 
Donrey  Media  Group  in  both  offset  and 
letterpress  production.  Donrey  operates 
newspapers  in  six  states.  Write  Per¬ 
sonnel,  P.O.  Box  13,19.  Ft.  Smith. 
Arkansas.  Include  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMI’LOVER. 

Operators-Machinists 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST 
We  need  &  "take  charKe"  man  who  can 
plan  and  produce,  a  man  to  direct  a 
complete  maintenance  program,  includ¬ 
ing  instruction  and  development  of  ap¬ 
prentices.  We  are  a  progressive,  com¬ 
mercial  plant  in  ITpstate  New  York  in 
a  non-metropolitan  area  with  good 
housing,  schools,  and  a  fine  outdoor 
living  area. 

Twenty-seven  linotypes,  including  tape 
operations,  with  other  new  procesaea  in 
the  near  future.  Salary  commenauratea 
with  accperience  and  ability.  Many 
fringe  bmefits,  including  hoapitaliza- 
tion.  inaurance,  and  paid  vacations. 
This  is  a  permanent  position  with  a 
future. 

Are  you  this  man?  If  so.  let  us  hear 
all  about  you  in  your  first  letter.  Re¬ 
plies  kept  in  confidence. 

Box  3113,  BMitor  A  Publisher 


SPORTS  WRITER,  with  capability  to 
edit,  for  covering  schoolboy,  college  j 
and  Navy  s|>orts  for  new  daily  in  . 
Brunswick,  Maine.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  on  the  way  up. 
Contact  John  N.  Cole.  The  Brunswick  ' 
Record,  Brunswick,  Maine,  U40I1.  i 
(AC  207)  729-3311.  j 


UNION  MONTHLY  TABLOID  for  | 
AFL-CIO  International  Union  has 
oiiening  for  one-man  job  as  editor,  lay-  | 
out — the  whole  works.  Union  back-  i 
ground  preferable  but  not  required.  1 
Salary  in  $S,U00  area  to  start.  A  real 
challenge  to  put  out  publication  which 
will  be  attractive  to  140.000  union 
members.  Write  UPP,  Bo.\  271,  Albany,  i 
N.Y..  12201.  ' 


WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS— It’s  all 
happening  in  the  suburbs.  Booming 
weekly  group  (circ.  50M)  in  N.J.  wants 
bright,  young  rei>orter-editor  on  the 
way  up.  We’ll  give  you  the  chance  to 
reixirt,  edit,  write  editorials  and  fea¬ 
tures,  layout,  etc.,  as  important  part 
of  young  team.  Build  a  reputation  here. 
Good  pay.  benefits  and  opportunities 
w'ith  growing  radio-newspat>er  group. 
Box  32.i7.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 

ANY  ADVENTURE  LEFT?  .  .  .  we 
have  opportunities  in  offset  and  letter- 
press  papers,  all  departments,  from 
management  to  mail  room.  If  you  want  ; 
to  go  places  with  a  fast-moving  firm 
and  are  bored  with  routine  .  .  .  tell 
us  about  it.  ! 

E.  NEAL  EATON  &  ASSOCIATES  I 
407  Westgate  Drive  I 

Park  Forest,  Illinois  60406 


TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
operation,  60  words  i>er  minute  com¬ 
petency.  Scale  $162.00.  Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  W.  Stremming.  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd..  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— 6-day  daily. 
Contact  Bob  Vellenga.  The  News- 
Herald.  Willoughby,  Ohio,  44094.  (AC 
216)  942-2100.  An  Equal  Opixirtunity 
Employer. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  model  33. 
Must  be  comi>etent  ads,  jobs,  I'i 
galleys  straight  matter  hour.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Good  wage.  Permanent.  Ritzville 
Journal-Times,  Ritzville.  Washington. 
99169. 


WANTED;  OPERATORS,  MANUAL, 
for  Kelly  B  press.  Hosgland  Hardware, 
Hoagland,  Indiana.  46715. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  news  writing 
ability  for  offset  daily.  Must  know 
darkroom.  References,  work  sample. 
Write-:  Publisher,  Herald,  Williston, 
N.  Dak.,  68801.  _ _ 

Press  Room 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  for  18.000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Must  have  experience  with  (Joss  Uni- 
tubular  Press.  6-man  press-stereo  de¬ 
partment;  fully-equipi>^  new  modem 
plant.  Fringe  benefits  include  vacation, 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  A  Brush-Moore  newspaper. 
Write  jpving  resume  of  experience  to 
G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  Review  43920. 


14-20  PAGE  NEBRASKA  WEEKLY  i 
seeks  ambitious  man  or  woman  with  I 
ad,  news  and  photography  experience 
for  permanent  position.  You'll  like  our 
town  and  our  staff,  and  a  producer 
with  a  self-starter  will  earn  far  better 
than  an  average  salary.  This  is  no  pen¬ 
sion.  but  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
publish  your  own  newspaper  when 
you've  proved  your  ability.  Two  of  our 
ex-staffers  are  now  publishing  our 
papers  in  other  towns  on  a  manager- 
purchase  plan.  Jack  Lough,  News, 
Albion,  Nebraska  68620. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  E'er  application 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  North  Front 

Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  17110. 

Offset  Personnel 

MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  web  off¬ 
set  printing  division  of  Area  3  pu^ 
lishing  firm.  Goss  Community  press 
now  running  newspapers,  circulars. 
Salary  and  potential  commissions  range 
well  into  five  figures.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  working-living  conditions.  Write 
Box  3213,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED!  1  1 

Pressman  Journeyman  (Combination 
Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Inquire 
Pressroom  Foreman.  Rome  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  136  N.  James  St.,  Rome,  N.Y, 
13440. 

Printers 

NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
shop  needs  printer  and  operator,  (ji-4, 
{  TTS  equipp^.  Good  living  conditions. 

Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid,  Belen, 
I  N.M.  87002. 


COMPOSITOR  for  prize-winning  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Minnesota  resort  coun¬ 
try.  Some  offset  experience  preferred, 
but  not  necessary.  Excellent  wages, 
fringe  benefits.  Pope  County  Tribune. 

I  Glenwood,  Minnesota  56334. 


WANTED— CXJMPOSITOR:  display  ad¬ 
vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Va.  24426. 


FLOORMAN,  experienced  in  ad  make¬ 
up.  Ideal  working  conditions,  fringe 
bmefits,  good  pay  scale  on  semi-weekly 
in  growing,  progrressive  community  of 
5.600.  Write  or  call:  Ernest  Eschbach. 
North  Manchester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


HELP  W.4NTED 

Production 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

Medium-sized  daily  In  Zone 
4.  Letterpress,  TTS,  photo¬ 
composition  and  modern  en¬ 
graving  plant. 

An  excellent  future  with  a 
progressive  organization. 

Please  send  resume  including 
salary  requirement.  Ail  re¬ 
plies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  3211 

Editor  &  Publisher 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

National  publisher  is  looking  for  a  re¬ 
cent  grad  to  train  in  production  man¬ 
agement.  We  offer  a  challenge  in  both 
administrative  and  technical  areas — 
growth  potential  unlimited.  If  you  are 
a  hard-worker,  eager  to  learn,  aggres¬ 
sive,  willing  to  relocate  and  interested 
in  an  exceptionally  good  career  oppor¬ 
tunity,  please  send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  3236, 

Elditor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

Public  Relations 

EDITOR  for  Public  Information  Office 
staff  at  rapidly  growing  university  in 
Ohio.  Position  requires  creative  and 
responsible  person  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Job  involves  writing  news 
releases,  compiling  information  and 
news  media  liaison.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Director  of 
Public  Information,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio,  45701. 


HELP  WAMED 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSOCIATE 
Show  biz  entity  in  Area  5  is  looking 
for  a  facile  writer  with  newspaper 
background.  College  degree  preferred. 
Aggressive  company,  liberal  fringe 
benefits.  We  require  your  specific  start¬ 
ing  salary  needs  along  with  complete 
resume.  Send  to:  Box  3214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

IVY  LEAGUE  UNIVERSITY  has 
public  information  writing  opening  for 
individual  with  minimum  of  five  years 
newspaper,  wire  service  or  PR  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  able  to  research  and 
write  news  and  feature  material  on  a 
variety  of  educational  subjects.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Write 
full  details  of  exiierience  and  e<luca- 
tional  background  to  Bo.x  3252,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA-nONS  TRAINEE 
Railroad  needs  beginner  in  PR  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  opportunity.  Prefer  J-grad. 
Box  3248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  REPRESENTATIVE  to 
travel  four-State  areas  for  national 
association.  Several  territories  open. 
Age  30-45,  good  mixer,  executive 
ability.  Ex[)erienced  in  public  relations, 
association  work,  writing,  research  and 
s|>eaking.  Acquainted  in  agriculture, 
business,  government  and  publications. 
State  present  and  desired  salary.  Write 
Box  3253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.-BASED  organ¬ 
ization  seeks  person  for  national  maga¬ 
zine  contacts,  prepare  editors'  kits 
for  trade  press,  do  related  writing. 
Journalism  degree,  4-5  years  experience 
required.  Also  opening  for  news  writer 
with  Journalism  degree.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  but  will  consider  be¬ 
ginner.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  required  to: 

Mr.  Norman  A.  Durfee 
Personnel  Director 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CRO.SS 
Washington,  D.C.,  20006. 


Sales  Specialists 


FOREIGN  SYNDICATE  wants  N.Y.  SALEISMAN  for  Zone  5 — Prominent 
salesman  and  representative  for  comic  material  handling  manufacturer  wants 
strips,  comic  books,  pix,  features.  Box  man  with  experience  in  newspaper 
3202,  Blditor  &  Publisher.  printing  production.  Sales  experience 

_  desirable,  but  not  necessary.  Send 

t  iTc-D  A 'rivrir  tv-t:.  ,  ,  resume  to  Box  3227,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 

LUCRATIVE  SIDELINE  for  salesmen  Ugher 

now  calling  on  newspapers  selling  fea-  _ [ _ 

tures.  ink,  paper,  circulation  supplies, 

other  services.  Well-known  syndicate  '<  SPACE  SALESMEIN  —  Work  in  your 
with  new  highly-salable  features  seek-  own  territory  spare  time.  Up  to  $2000 
ing  representatives  on  commission  commission  per  sale.  No  investment 
basis.  All  territories  open,  some  ex-  required.  Conway  Research  Special 
elusive.  Confidential.  Box  3112,  Editor  Projects.  Write  Sales  Director,  2600 
&  Publisher.  Apple  Valley  Road,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


COMPUTER  TYPESETTING 
SYSTEMS  SALES 

The  world’s  foremost  manufacturer  of  computer  type¬ 
setting  systems  offers  several  key  positions  to  qualified 
sales  specialists. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  hot  metal  and  photographic 
typesetting  machinery,  production  methods,  and  automatic 
typesetting  will  be  required. 

Must  be  capable  of  communicating  witii  publishers,  pro¬ 
duction  executives  and  operating  personnel. 

Remuneration  definitely  in  line  with  top  performance 
required. 

Send  reply  with  resume  to: 

V.  B.  Morrison 
Marketing  Mgr. 

Compugraphic  Corp. 

90  Main  Street 
Reading,  Mass.  01867 
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Administrative  I 

I  Editorial  I 

Public  Relations  I 

Operators-Machinists 

MANAGEMENT  TEAM 

Husband/Wife  team  want  to  manage 
small  daily.  Man  is  executive  admin¬ 
istrator  for  organization  of  300.  Strong 
in  business,  personnel,  production,  sales 
and  promotion. 

Woman  offers  proven  writing-editing 
ability.  In-depth  news,  column,  fea¬ 
tures,  makeup  and  editing.  Recently 
sold  book.  Now  assistant  managing 
editor. 

Both  university  graduates.  Areas  6,  7, 
9.  Box  3198,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Office/manager/asaistant/secretary 
Nineteen  years’  experience  in  Industrial 
Relations  for  Publishers'  Association. 
Resume  on  request.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Box  3196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT  or  Ad 
Manager,  27  years’  experience  with 
enviable  sales  record  and  news  back¬ 
ground.  Thorough  knowledge  of  me¬ 
chanics  and  production.  Top  references. 
Reasonable  size  dail.v.  or  ABC  weekly. 
Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3221,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

EXPERIENCED  publisher/manager — 
Knowledgeable  business  administrator 
with  news  and  competitive  advertising 
background.  Letterpress  and  offset  ex¬ 
perience  -daily  and  weekly.  Box  3241, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist* 

ASSISTANT  TO  CARTOONIST 
STRIP  OR  PANEL 
BOX  3201,  EDITOR  &  PtPBLISHER 

Circulation 

AWARD^WNNING^'oT^lToor’dlni 

seeks  relocation.  Prefers  Michigan  but 
will  go  anywhere  if  the  position  is 
right.  Write  or  call.  Russell  R.  Zavitz, 
1516  Oakwood  Dr.,  Albert  Lean,  Minn. 
56007.  Ph.  (AC  607)  873-2172. 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  30  years’  experience  covering 
every  conceivable  circulation  situation, 
desires  to  relocate  with  aggressive  or¬ 
ganization.  Minimum  salary:  $20,000. 
Box  3216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

FLORIDA  ADVER’nsiNG  MANAGER 
16,000  daily  desires  to  relocate  in  Flor¬ 
ida;  strong  sales;  college;  young  36; 
seeks  alive  and  challenging  position. 
Will  accept  display  salesman  if  future 
and  salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Box  8163,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  FAMILY  MAN  (40)— experi¬ 
enced  advertising  manager,  circulation 
manager,  classified,  backshop;  some 
management.  Worked  weeklies/dailies. 
Seeks  opportunity  as  ad  director,  retail 
manager  or  management  assistant  on 
lOM  to  25M  daily.  Present  salary  in 
lower  five  figures.  Prefer  Area  8  or  9. 
Resume,  excellent  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  3189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT — 15  years;  manager 
retail,  classified,  national.  Great  rec¬ 
ord.  75-M  daily.  Mid  30’8.  college. 
Prefer  N.J.,  Areas  2  or  3.  Box  3025, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

TOP  COMPETITIVE  Retail  Ad  Man¬ 
ager  (37)  seeks  paper  to  build.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  small  ad,  hut  there  is  a  lot 
behind  it.  Box  3233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VBR.SA'nLE  ADVERTISING  MAN 
seeks  position  as  advertising  manager 
of  progressive  daily.  Nine  years’  retail 
and  management  experience  on  email, 
medium,  and  metropolitan  dailies.  35, 
married.  Salary  and  location  open.  Box 
3249,  Editor  St  Publisher, 

Editorial 

H3PERIENCED  NEWSWOMAN  seeks 
news  or  PR  job  in  Boston  area.  Reply: 
N.  Totenberg,  18  Glencoe  St.,  Brighton, 
Mass.  02136. 


EDITOR:  Make  a  New  Year’s  resolu¬ 
tion  to  improve  your  newspaper  by 
adding  this  top-flight  editor  to  your 
staff.  He  will  bring  know-how  and  top 
references  from  prestige  paper  where 
he  is  a  news  executive  with  a  highly- 
successful  record.  Box  3192,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  34,  family,  seeks  top  spot  on 
medium-small  daily  to  apply  13  years’ 
all-around  exi>erience.  Box  3179,  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  medium  to  large  daily 
that  demands  quality  along  with  speed. 
Presently  editor,  copy  editor  highgrade 
weekly.  J-grad,  early  40’s,  married. 
Box  3226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KEY  NEWS,  FEATURE  EDITOR,  top 
metropolitan  daily,  seeks  working  ex¬ 
ecutive  post  on  alert,  expansion-minded 
eastern  daily.  Knows  people,  news, 
pictures,  layout ;  demands  accuracy 
plus  readability.  At  33,  offers  right 
combination  of  imagination,  responsi¬ 
bility.  Best  references.  Present  salary 
$16,600.  Box  3209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  SUBIMER  STAFFER?  Uni¬ 
versity  senior,  managing  editor  6,000 
college  daily.  Strong  reporting,  layout, 
editing,  headlines,  photography.  Ag¬ 
gressive,  clever,  flexible,  excit^  with 
journalism.  Available  June  16-Sept.  6. 
Box  3217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROVOCA’nVE  WRITER,  83,  desires 
general  assignment  or  sports  spot. 
Needs  editorial  freedom.  No  pikers, 
please.  S.R..  128  Moulson  St.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.  14621.  Call  716-467-9769. 

REPORTER,  EXPERIilNCED— Knowl- 
edgeable  all  beats;  Uv  feature  stylist. 
Age  43.  Prefer  southeast,  southwest. 
Available  soon.  Box  8206,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  seeks  position 
with  midwest  or  southern  p.m.  J-grad ; 
draft-exempt.  Experience  (2  years)  on 
large  daily  covering  most  b^ats,  but 
prefer  educational;  would  consider  desk 
work,  have  some  experience.  Box  3247, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  metropolitan 
daily ;  experienced  all  phases.  Young 
family  man.  Happy  now  but  looking 
for  new  challenge.  Box  3239,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  big-city  morn¬ 
ing  seeks  executive  responsibilities 
smaller  city.  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Box  3251, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER.  REPORTER:  44 
years.  Any  beat,  easy  style.  Seek  re¬ 
sponsibility,  greater  scope.  Northwest, 
^uthwest.  or  South.  Box  3246,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR,  PR  officer, 
college  or  association.  J-grad,  13-year 
magazine,  book,  public  relations,  news¬ 
paper,  photography  background.  Family. 
Box  3204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

’64  U  OF  MICHIGAN  J-GRAD 
Two  years’  on  University  of  Michigan 
program  working  on  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
paper;  widely  traveled;  has  sold  arti¬ 
cles  to  Copley  News  Agency;  now  on 
Booth  pat>er;  seeks  PR  job.  Write  Box 
3219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

MACHINIST  with  factory  experience 
on  Linotype,  Intortyiw  and  Fairchild 
equipment  available  for  free-lance 
maintenance,  overhaul  and  rebuild  in 
N.  Y,  State  area.  Reasonable  rates  and 
no  expenses  if  more  than  one  eustomei 
in  area.  Box  8124,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTON  OPERATOR,  Linotype  ad 
comirasition  (including  Mixer),  mark¬ 
up,  proof-reading;  2  years’  college.  Age 
37.  Zone  2,  3  or  4.  Box  3126,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STEREO  SUPERINTENDENT  desires 
change  in  present  capacity,  or  a  chance 
to  advance  to  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  or  production  manager.  Box 
3163,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Syndicate* 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  resumes 
travelling  western  states.  Have  sold 
and  know  top  executives.  Seek  top 
service,  features  or  equipment.  Please 
write  Box  3983,  Editor  A  Publisbsr. 


inniiiNiiiiii^^ 


COUNTY-SEAT  REPORTER,  who  has 
serve«l  apprenticeship  with  medium- 
8ize<l  papers,  now  wishes  challenge  of 
metropolitan  daily.  Over  2  years’  solid 
experience,  married,  27,  veteran.  J- 
liberal  arts  degree.  Clips,  resume,  ex¬ 
cellent  references  on  request.  Box  3243, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

PENNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov¬ 
erage  for  dailies  and  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17107.  (AC  717) 
233-7820. 

LONDON-BASED  free-lance  American  ^ 
journalist,  highest  staff  news  maga-  i 
zine  exi>erience.  seeks  regular  com-  I 
missions  same  or  newspaper  line.  Box 
3223,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT  ex-Hearst,  ex-Scripps 
Howard  man  available  day  or  night 
for  free  lance  assignments  N.Y.  area. 
Clayton  Willis.  300  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C. 
(212)  867-9868. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


-Zip  Codf 


Clattification. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

BraziVs  Press  Law 


No  sooner  was  last  week’s 
column  written — “There  are  re¬ 
ports  from  Brazil  that  a  restric¬ 
tive  press  law  is  being  prepared 
for  the  new  government” — than 
it  was  a  fact. 

President  Humberto  Castelo 
Branco  sent  to  Congress  on  Dec. 
22  a  proposed  press  law  that 
certainly  will  throttle  press  free¬ 
dom  in  that  country  if  it  be¬ 
comes  law.  The  President  de¬ 
clared  the  measure  a  matter  for 
"urgent  consideration”  which 
allows  Congress  only  30  days  to 
consider  it.  If  not  acted  upon 
in  that  period  it  automatically 
becomes  law  as  drafted  by  the 
executive. 

The  bill  then  becomes  law 
without  debate,  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  kind.  It 
amounts  to  a  Presidential  de¬ 
cree  which  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
democratic  process. 

The  people  of  Brazil  have 
known  freedom  and  a  free  press 
since  the  end  of  the  Vargas  dic¬ 
tatorship  in  1945.  This  press  law 
represents  the  worst  kind  of 
totalitarian  control  short  of 
prior  censorship. 

In  the  absence  of  the  com¬ 
plete  text  we  rely  upon  the  re¬ 
ports  of  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  Juan  de  Onis  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  He  wrote  this  week: 

“The  bill  calls  for  prison 
terms  of  one  to  four  years  for 
publication  or  broadcasting  ‘any 
new's  or  information  on  matters 
of  a  secret  nature  if  there  is  an 
existing  norm  or  directive  deter¬ 
mining  secrecy,’  or  when  publi¬ 
cation  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  national  security. 

“The  bill  also  carries  penal¬ 
ties  of  imprisonment  of  three 
months  to  a  year  and  fines  up  to 
$1,000  for  reporting  that  could 
‘provoke  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  banking  system,  affect  the 
credit  of  the  union,  states  or 
municipalities,  or  determine 
variations  in  the  market  v'alues 
of  commodities  or  securities.’ 

“Other  sections  of  the  bill 
would  strengthen  criminal  and 
civil  procedures  in  cases  of  libel, 
establish  a  mandatory’  system 
for  ‘right  of  reply’  by  persons 
affected  by  publications  or 
broadcasts,  and  limit  ownership 
and  management  of  news  media 
organizations  to  Brazilian  na¬ 
tionals.” 

The  language  of  this  bill  is  so 
broad  that  the  government  has 
wide  latitude  to  interpret  what 
may  provoke  disturbances  of 


public  order,  what  may  cause 
distrust  of  the  banking  system, 
what  may  prejudice  the  credit 
of  the  union  or  political  sub¬ 
divisions. 

Although  it  contains  a  promise 
of  no  direct  censorship,  all  its 
penalties  —  fines  and  prison 
terms — are  applied  ex  post  facto 
under  those  general  definitions. 

These,  allied  with  the  “right 
of  reply,”  will  mean  the  end  of 
all  political  comment  in  the 
press.  With  no  definite  guide¬ 
lines  no  one  wdll  be  so  fool¬ 
hardy. 

The  press  of  Brazil  has  at¬ 
tacked  the  press  law'  proposal 
with  all  the  vigor  at  its  com¬ 
mand  with  few  exceptions.  How¬ 
ever,  under  a  system  whereby  a 
Presidential  proposal  becomes 
law  without  debate  if  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress,  the 
Brazilian  press  may  be  power¬ 
less  to  stop  it. 

It  is  up  to  the  press  of  other 
nations  of  the  hemisphere  to 
arouse  public  opinion  so  that 
pressure  may  be  applied  from 
w'ithout.  Brazil  certainly  will 
retrogress  to  the  days  of  its 
dictators  if  this  bill  is  permitted 
to  shackle  its  press  and  ulti¬ 
mately  its  other  freedoms. 


Freed  After  6  Years, 

He  Thanks  Publisher 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

A  series  of  articles  in  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  release  of  Richard 
Paul  Pavlick  from  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Hospital  after 
years  of  confinement.  He  was 
arrested  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
about  six  years  ago,  charged 
by  the  Secret  Service  with  plan¬ 
ning  to  assassinate  President¬ 
elect  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Since  he  was  first  arrested, 
the  79-year-old  former  postal 
employe  had  been  confined  in  19 
county  jails,  three  federal 
prisons,  a  federal  medical  center 
and  a  private  mental  institution. 

Following  his  release  from  the 
Concord  institution,  Pavlick 
went  to  the  Union  Leader  office 
and  thanked  Publisher  William 
Loeb  for  his  efforts  in  his  behalf 
and  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Union  Leader  Advisory  Board 
at  the  Manchester  Countrj’  Club. 
• 

Hospital  Authority 
Secrecy  Challeuged 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  says  the  Cumberland 
County  Hospital  Authority  has 
no  right  to  hold  secret  meetings 
as  long  as  it  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  taxpayers. 

The  association  has  filed 
briefs  in  Superior  Court  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  suit  against  the 
authority  by  the  Fayetteville 
Observer. 


BOOMER 


Readers  Put 
‘Funny  Pages’ 
Low  on  List 


Ocala,  Fla. 

After  making  a  readership 
survey,  editors  of  the  Ocala 
Star-Banner,  a  Perry  news¬ 
paper,  were  surprised  to  find 
that  Sunday  comics  had  slipped 
in  popularity.  Combining  totals 
of  the  two  categories  — “read 
frequently”  and  “read  occasion¬ 
ally” — Sunday  comics  ranked 
tenth  below  editorial  page,  Sun¬ 
day  supplement,  classified  and 
other  features. 

The  Sunday  supplement.  All 
Florida,  came  out  first  w'ith  81 
percent  in  the  “read  frequently” 
category  of  the  survey,  based 
on  256  responses. 

The  editors  commented,  “Since 
people  are  to  give  answers  which 
reflect  favorably  on  themselves, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  some  who 
claim  to  read  editorials  or 
society  pages  frequently,  may  do 
so  only  on  occasion.  While  the 
study  was  not  done  according  to 
scientifically  tested  methods,  we 
do  feel  it  indicates  sharj) 
changes  from  long  established 
reading  habits. 

“The  big  surprise  was  the 
big  drop  in  Sunday  comics, 
which  were  previously  second 
only  to  page  one  in  reader 
popularity.” 

The  following  scores  were 
reported : 

Read  Read 

Fee-  Occa- 

quently  sionallx 
IVrcentage  PcrcentiR' 


Daily  tv  log 

45 

11 

Classified  ads 

50 

27 

Billy  Graham 

43 

25 

Dear  Abby 

65 

15 

Syndicated 

Columnists 

52 

23 

Local  Editorials 

66 

23 

Society 

60 

16 

Fishing 

25 

14 

Little  League 

17 

23 

Bowling 

21 

28 

Football  Stories 

41 

21 

Baseball  Stories 

35 

22 

Daily  Comics 

41 

20 

Sunday  Comics 

42 

17 

3,071  Years 

“I  don’t  care  about  your  by-line — *f’«  one  paper 
to  a  customer  on  this  route.** 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Seven  employes  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Publishing  Company — 
Record,  a.m.,  and  Times- Leader, 
Evening  News,  p.m. — were  in¬ 
itiated  into  the  Forty  Plus  Club 
of  the  newspapers  at  the  annual 
Christmas  party  for  club  mem¬ 
bers  and  retirees.  Fifty  pen¬ 
sioners  of  the  company  have  a 
total  of  1,706  years  of  service, 
and  31  members  of  the  Forty 
Year  Club  tally  1,365  years. 
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Dog  bites  man... that’s  news? 


Yes,  when  rabies  is  a  threat. 

And  aside  from  the  straight  news  angle,  the  news 
media  often  perform  a  vital  public  service  by  alerting 
the  community  to  the  presence  of  the  rabid  animal. 
Lederle  Laboratories,  too,  has  its  special  assignment 
in  such  a  news  break... delivering  the  antirabies 
serum. 

Because  the  rabies  virus  works  with  astonishing  speed 
in  the  victim’s  nervous  system,  antirabies  serum  must 
be  given  immediately.  Supplies  of  the  serum  are  on 
hand  at  strategically  located  depots  throughout  the 


country.  And,  if  additional  quantities  are  needed,  the 
Pearl  River  headquarters  is  ready  — night  or  day  — to 
provide  the  serum  as  fast  as  planes  can  fly  it. 

Like  many  other  public  service  drugs,  the  serum  in¬ 
volves  long  and  costly  processes.  And  because  such 
drugs  are  used  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,  their 
sale  is  seldom  adequate  to  cover  invested  costs  in  re¬ 
search,  development,  manufacturing  or  distribution. 
As  it  is  with  the  news  media,  however,  public  service 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  prescription 
business. 
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Miss  FoIz 
Takes  Home 
A  Fine  Report 

Edna  Folz  of  The  Evansville  Press 
is  small  in  stature,  but  she  stands 
tall  in  the  field  of  education  writing. 
Three  times  in  the  past  year  her  re¬ 
porting  of  Evansville  school  affairs 
has  won  state,  national,  or  interna¬ 
tional  recognition. 

—  First  place  winner  1966  News¬ 
paper  Award,  International  Read¬ 
ing  Association,  a  40,000-member 
group  of  reading  educators.  Award 
cited  series  on  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing. 

—Indiana  School  Bell  Award- 
first  such  award  by  Indiana  State 
Teachers  Association  —  on  nomina¬ 
tion  by  Evansville  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation  for  series  on  the  use  of  Federal 
aid  money  by  local  schools. 

—  Education  Writers  Association, 
national  organization  of  education 
writers,  second  place  award  among 
newspapers  with  250,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  under,  for  series  on  Catho¬ 
lic  schools  and  their  problems. 

Miss  Folz  also  received  from  the 
Education  Writers  Association  a 
travel  grant  to  study  plans  for 
achieving  better  racial  balance  of  de 
facto  segregated  schools. 

Edna  Folz  joined  The  Evansville 
Press,  an  afternoon  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  as  an  office  girl  while  at¬ 
tending  Evansville  College.  She  has 
served  on  rewrite,  as  Tri-State  edi¬ 
tor,  took  over  the  education  beat  in 
1959. 

Parents,  pupils  and  teachers  con¬ 
sider  her  an  authority.  These  honors 
help  to  explain  why. 
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Edna  Folz  with  Indiana  School  Bell  Award. 
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